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Notes of the Week 


TT outrage at the National Gallery, committed 











by a particularly notorious virago belonging 

to the militant section of the crazy women 
who wish to rob themselves of the only charms they 
possess, is utterly despicable. The woman who com- 
mitted the outrage is a well-known criminal, who has 
found it quite easy to defy Mr. McKenna and his 
absurd Cat and Mouse Act. In January of last year 
we prescribed a remedy which would cure these crack- 
brained and disappointed women of their tendency to 
crime. Our prescription was a perfectly simple one. 
Hitherto these malefactors have been brought before the 
tribunals of the country, laughing up their sleeves in the 
vulgar manner peculiar to them, or sneering at the futile 
processes of law to which they are liable. One cannot 
seriously blame these criminal women for the disrespect 
which they show to current forms of law. Having no 
regard for decency themselves, they naturally contemn 
the processes by which decency is intended to be secured 
in civilised countries. We do not recede one inch, or 
one sixteenth of an inch, from the attitude which we 
took up fifteen months ago. Decent and respectable 
Women are entitled to demand and we trust will always 
be accorded all the privileges which belong to their 
sex, but hooligan and disreputable women, who commit 
acts which would be revolting to any normal member 
of their community, should be dealt with accordingly 
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—namely, as common and very despicable criminals. 
They should be given this option: they can serve the 
sentences passed upon them, which they so richly de- 
serve; or in the alternative, if they try by some device 
to avoid undergoing the punishment meted out to 
them, they should be allowed to do so on terms. The 
terms we offered in January of last year were that they 
could escape undergoing the period of imprisonment 
which the Courts assign to them—but which a foolish 
Home Secretary and a cowardly Government have re- 
fused to enforce—by electing to receive a sufficient 
number of strokes with the birch rod to prevent them 
from committing crimes against society in the future. 
We do not think they will want a second application 
of this remedy, but if they do, they can have a second, 
third, and fourth, and so on ad infinitum. The 
wretched criminal—whose record is blacker than those 
which even magistrates are accustomed to deal with— 
who committed a wanton outrage on the Rokeby Venus, 
should be the first to receive the corrective discipline 
which we advocate, and she would know what to expect 
in future. Of course, a short Act of Parliament would 
be necessary to exterminate these vicious semi-lunatics, 
by the method which we recommend. Unhappily, 
courage is scarce in these days, and perhaps we must 
despair of the Commonwealth. Our attitude, how- 
ever is this: we may have been too previous in our 
diagnosis and the necessary remedy in January, 1913; 
are we so to-day? cn Se 


The reduction of the price of the Tzmes to a penny 
emphasises our opinion that a half-way house is of no 
avail in this prevalent appeal to popularity. The Od- 
server, which was formerly an excellent paper, and still 
is in some respects, directly it left the fourpenny stage 
knew no intermediate hesitations in its descent to the 
penny platform; the Times, with less wisdom, but 
possibly with more appreciation of the dignity of its 
present owners, did not like to take the plunge at once, 
and tried by quite unworthy commercialism to avoid 
the step which the noble family of Harmsworth, 
whether on the Conservative or Liberal side, felt might 
injure their dignity, since they severed their connection 
with 7i/-Bits—not as owners, but as useful manipula- 
tors of the scissors. The inevitable has happened. 
We, who were saturated with the tradition of the 
Times as it used to be, feel no compunction in stating 
our views of it as it is to-day. Foreign Governments 
are not quite so sure as they once were that the Times 
leads opinion in this country. We cordially wish the 
paper success in its new form; but would it not have 
been better to “go the whole hog ”’ at once and reduce 
the price to a halfpenny, when it might become a sort 
of competitor to the Daily Mail? 


The presentation of the portrait of Sir William 
Ramsay, K.C.B., F.R.S., to University College, and 
of the replica to Lady Ramsay, will be made on 
Wednesday, March 18, at 4.30 p.m., in the Botanical 
Theatre. 
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Flight 


THE silence lay in the trees 
As in a cup last even; 

Each tree stood like an emerald flame 
Striving up to heaven. 


Out of sight in the sky 
The gay lark soared and sang, 

And rode upon the crest of the breeze; 
It seemed a spark that sprang 


From a fire of music. And lo, 
As I listened and stood, 

Something fled from my heart with a cry 
And glistened through the wood, 


And hung in silence, until, 
Like the trees and the lark, 

It too soared up through the pale green glow 
On the breeze, and left me dark. 


It rose above the trees, 
Above the wind and the moon; 
It will come back to me brighter still, 


Soon soon. 


Eva M. MARTIN. 





The Faddist 


ERTAIN ladies whose desire for fame is inspired 
and impelled by an originality that comes near 
to genius have recently, we understand, expressed their 
opinion of Nature’s limitations by wearing wigs of 
blue and of green; and in Paris other ladies, weary of 
the face of beauty unadorned, have given their coun- 
tenance—literally—to the ingenuities of the scenic 
attist, who, for a consideration, will paint upon velvety 
cheeks a representation of bird, beast, flower, or fish 
in vivid colours. Two eyes, two ears, a nose, a mouth, 
and hair—how unutterably monotonous, they seem to 
say, is humanity! Let us remedy as far as we can 
this universal pattern; let us, who have time and 
money to spend as we will, touch up the crude outfit, 
give evolution a few hints, set the common people 
talking ! 

To such a length as this will faddists go when driven 
to distraction by the boredom of unoccupied days. As 
a rule, their freaks are harmless, and we may 
note in passing that often the perpetrators are 
moved to take their strange courses by real 
convictions. It is when these convictions are 
thrust upon normal human beings who desire 


to pass through life pleasantly and busily, untroubled 
by specialists in art and dress and food, that the 
faddist becomes a nuisance. We do not all see the pru- 
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dence or beauty of wearing sandals and flowing robes 
in the streets of London; we cannot all feel that 
lemonade or sour milk suffice as beverages on every 
occasion. The average Englishman, when he is hungry, 
makes no shame of regarding a beefsteak as an admir. 
able thing, a factor im the progress of the nation, ap 
asset against liabilities mcurred by hard work; he ob 
jects to having the attractions of a dish of cunningly 
disguised nuts set before him as a worthy and beneficia] 
substitute. If the nuts are so good, why not eat them 
as nuts? he ingenuously asks. To mould them into 
“walnut chops ’’ and serve them with suspicious sauces 
is a pathetic confession of subdued longings. He 
wants simply to go on his way unvexed by the vege. 
tarian, the “teetotaller,’’ and the “rational’’ dress 
faddist ; he tolerates them with an amused smile—but 
let them keep to their own chosen paths. 


We all have preferences ; poor, spiritless, invertebrate 
things we should be if we had none, if we could not in 
addition back them up energetically on occasion. A 
faddist is a person who carries his particular prefer- 
ences to excess, and when the heat of his excitement 
melts his notion into the mould of a delusion, there to 
become chilled and set by the discouraging breath of 
other people’s common sense, he is liable to be dan- 
gerous. He—or she—will commit the most extraor- 
dinary acts under the influence of this fatal possession, 
this malignant myopia which cannot be cured—will 
turn houses, damage property, assault policemen, and 
in general behave as one demented. The curious aspect 
oi this class of faddist is the invariable appeal of its 
members to that ‘‘common sense’’ of which we have 
spoken. They regard it, to the amazement of other 
folk, as the rock on which their devastations are logic- 
ally based, not as the rock on which they ought to be 
shipwrecked ; they invoke it as a reason for their sub- 
versive passions, call upon it to support all kinds of 
unstable hypotheses. Sometimes a smile or a shrug is 
the only possible comment; but when that stage is 
passed and they beocme intolerable we take them in 
hand and detain them ‘‘during his Majesty’s pleasure” 
—or we ought to do so. 


It may be said that faddists have accomplished much 
good in the world; that Franklin, drawing electricity 
from his kite in the clouds; James. Watt, Newcomen, 
George Stephenson, experimenting with the power of 
steam; Mendel, the monk, patiently crossing flower 
with flower; and a thousand others, were all once re 
garded as wasters of time, of no account. But 
the argument will hardly hold good. A discovery 1s 
not a fad; it is a genuine item added to human know- 
ledge, a result of close brain-work and prolonged i- 
vestigation, in which first impressions of contempt are 
speedily changed into recognition. A fad is a pretext 
for attention, an excuse for spurious originality, and, 
from the painted ladies to the vegetarians, from the 
futurist to the simplified speller—earnest though some 
of them may be—we question whether the faddist ever 
leaves the world happier or better than he found it. 

W. L. R. 
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Is Death Painless? 


N your esteemed journal of February 28, you are 
doing me the honour of inviting my opinion on the 
fascinating problem whether the approach of death is 
painful. It is a problem in which naturally all of us 
are interested, since it must some day be our own. Un- 
fortunately—or shall I say, fortunately—I have never 
seen a person die; but I have been twice near death to 
the point of unconsciousness, once by drowning and 
once by suffocation. I had no knowledge that | was 
near death, and can only assume that in both cases— 
when falling from a great height into the water, and 
awakening in a room filled with coal gas fumes—I 
must have become unconscious very quickly, so that I 
could not have felt any more had death supervened. 

Although never having witnessed actual death scenes, 
| have seen many persons near death, who like myself 
have subsequently recovered, and can offer some obser- 
vations and opinions thereon. 

First of all we must distinguish whether the person 
dying is young or one advanced in years, when death 
is more or less natural and both power and sensation 
of the brain and body are at its lowest mmimum, so 
that the passage from life to death is imperceptible, 
consciousness and unconsciousness being almost indis- 
tinguishable. For such a person, dying naturally of 
old age, the process can only be similar to that of going 
tosleep, and few are likely to know when it is their last 
and eternal rest. 

Similarly, the young person when exhausted from 
any cause, as for instance after a severe operation, when 
all his vital forces are lowered, has his consciousness 
so clouded, or if clear so restricted, and the nervous 
forces so weakened, that pain is not felt. It is a kind 
providence that causes us to become unconscious before 
death supervenes, and that really answers the question : 
Is death painful ? 

Again, in case of an accident to a strong man, the 
injury may be so severe that all sensibility is lost, for 
when pain is above a certain point, numbness super- 
venes. Thus I saw a man brought to the hospital whose 
legs had been caught in a revolving machine and were 
torn off. The man was as calm and collected when I 
saw him, almost as if nothing had occurred. He gave 
directions to his wife in a perfectly matter-of-fact way, 
telling her where to find his papers and keys, and so 
on—a scene which I shall never forget, so astonished 
was | at the time. He did not give one the impression 
of a sick man. He was anesthetised to have amputa- 
tion performed and died under the operation. 

Is death really painless, then? Death itself, in all 
probability. But let us think of the man in the full 
vigour of life who experiences some pain in one or other 
part of his body and is told by his doctor that he is 
suffering from an inoperable cancerous growth and must 
die in two months, six months, or later. Can anything 
be more horrible to contemplate? Even the criminal 
sentenced to death by hanging is better off. He knew 
what might be the consequences when he committed the 





deed and after all his hours of trial are short and his 
death is sudden. The cancer patient, on the other 
hand, is dying inch by inch, and the process is a pain- 
ful one. 

It is my opinion that when death is slow, and the 
person is in full possession of his powers, the 
agony must be great, though many people are either so 
religious or so philosophical that they resign themselves 
to their fate and meet death with equanimity. 

Love of life is an inherent quality of human nature. 
Fortunately while we are young we give no thought to 
death ; it is only when our health or bodily and mental 
vigour are declining that we begin to think of it. At 
first we dread it, but the nearer we come to it, whether 
by age or prematurely by exhaustion, the thought of 
death loses its terror. That the mental attitude with 
which we welcome or dread death or are indifferent to 
it is important, I have had occasion to witness. As a 
psycho-therapeutist I have often practised ‘‘sugges- 
tion’’ treatment on patients who suffered from pain and 
insomnia. Asa rule, they are merely nervous patients, 
but a few months ago I was fetched by a surgeon toa 
lady dying of .cancer, who was suffering from such 
agonising pain that she could not sleep, and on whom 
morphia had no longer any effect. I had never been 
consulted in a similar case and feared very much that 
my visit would be of no benefit to the poor woman. 
Strange to say, however, either by my soothing words, or 
soothing touches—I cannot tell what it was—the patient 
was quieted, slept peacefully that night, and the suc- 
ceeding nights, apparently free from pain, until she 
died. BERNARD HOLLANDER, M.D. 





Unbeaten Tracks 


LA GUAI[RA 

T Port of Spain the traveller for La Guaira joine 
a coasting steamer, plying to the northern ports 
of South America. We were in a Royal Mail boat, 
with no passengers other than our own party. Our 
skipper elected to pass through Boca Grande, and the 
conditions were ideal. Of the Five Islands, which 
form the gateway of the Gulf of Paria, three are mainly 
pleasure resorts. There the tropical sea temperature 
renders bathing luxurious, the only drawback being 

the possibility of encountering some vagrant shark. 
Does Kingsley’s “ Westward Ho!” wield the spell 
over schoolboys of to-day which it exercised on those 
of the ’seventies? At the time of writing the book, 
Kingsley had not even visited the West Indies, and, 
except in imagination, he was never at La Guaira. 
Nevertheless, the accuracy of detail of his narrative is 
surprising. Steaming to the west from Trinidad, the 
vast sea wall of mountains of Venezuela towers up cn 
the port hand in grand nakedness .of outline. For 
nine or ten months of the year the North-East 
Trades blow, and this coast-line is bombarded by 
perpetual rollers. Kingsley’s graphic story pf the 
forlorn-hope landing on that storm-tossed coast is 


a 
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immortal. I was going officially as the engineer re- 
sponsible for the construction of the breakwater by 
which the roadstead at La Guaira is protected. 

The little steamer, throbbing under bluffs of the 
Cordilleras, is dwarfed into a mere toy on the waste 
of waters. The chain of heights rises 7,000 feet above 
a turbulent plain of fairy blue. That rocky barrier is 
well-nigh treeless, for the Spanish conquerors felled 
the forests which once clothed it, with the intent of 
destroying the Indians’ cover. It is a ghastly story. 
The land is now plagued with locusts and scourged 
by torrential rains. “The evil that men do lives after 
them.’’ True, the people are freed from the oppression 
of their ancient tyrants, but they have only changed 
masters, for the country is now in the clutches of 
hordes of adventurers. Revolution and anarchy are 
its chronic arbiters. Many of the States of Central 
and Southern America get up a revolution with the 
light-heartedness with which a football match is ar- 
ranged in the Old Country; revolution may almost be 
called the prevalent form of national sport. The in- 
habitants suffer from a surfeit of despotism tempered 
with rhetoric. Then a master man comes to the top. 
He clutches the keys of State and beats down all oppo- 
sition with a ruthless hand. Such a man was Guzman 
Blanco, whom it was part of the mission, of which I 
was one, to interview. For twenty-five years he 
wielded a rod of iron. According to the constitution 
of the country, the term of presidency was a period 
of three years. “ Nice customs curt’sy to great kings.” 
A dummy President was set up, and the real dictator 
spent three years of splendour in Europe as “ Pleni- 
potentiary Extraordinary.’’ Another spell as Presi- 
dent followed, and so it ran on da capo. On his 
return to the Fatherland there was wont to be a flutter- 
ing of the dovecotes. The gentlemen who had been 
busy purloining funds from the national till suddenly 
discovered that the state of their health demanded 
foreign travel. Those who put off their departure too 
long were apt to experience the unpleasant shock of 
being required to refund peculations which had already 
been spent, or, as an alternative, to languish in- 
definitely in an insanitary prison. This was a cruel 
alternative for many a “poor patriot’’ who had for 
three years been calling the world to witness his civic 
virtue. Blanco’s mother was, I believe, of Scotch 
extraction—her name White—his father Spanish. 
Physically he was a splendid figure of a man, but 
he and his place on our canvas belong rather to 
Caracas than La Guaira. 

Midway along the coast lies the island of Margarita, 
once the famous Pearl Island. Greed has done its 
work there, too. The pearl oysters, which the bucca- 
neers once tracked across the seas, have now been pretty 
well exterminated, and the place is left to primeval 
solitude. | Why do beach-combers haunt the Pacific 
and neglect the Caribbean Sea? A hundred futile 
conundrums seek solution as, in a delightful atmos- 
phere, under awnings, we pulse onward. As the 
traveller speeds to his goal, he realises what a petty 
fragment of the earth’s surface is subdued by man. 
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It is a weird sensation to traverse half the globe in 
order to reach a spot where one is about to be re. 
sponsible for a national undertaking destined to change 
the fortunes of a race of men. The lawmaker repeals a 
shelf full of obsoletestatutes and substitutes some sweep. 
ing enactment in their stead. Perhaps twenty or thirty 
years hence, when the legislator is forgotten, a harvest 
of slow social change or a crop of new political troubles 
will be his bequest to a contemporary world. But the 
field of the engineer is to beat Nature with her own 
weapons. Instead of a roadstead, where fugitive 
ships strain at their peril, his legacy is a sheltered 
anchorage, in which ships may lie at ease. He finds 
a deadly swamp, and leaves an ordered river and 
leagues of fat pasturage. Like all artificers, he is apt 
to magnify his office; but, after all, the engineer’s 
craft can never be in danger, so long as civilised 
society exists. 

The President sent an agent, an American colloqui- 
ally designated “H.R.H.,” to receive us. His first 
duty in welcoming us to the country was to see that 
our belongings were exempted from examination and 
consequent pillage at the Customs. During our stay 
we were guests at a house in situation and description 
correspondent with that at which Amyas and Frank 
Leigh secured their mad interview with the Rose of 
Torridge. Its big living room was bare of hangings 
and carpets, to afford no cover for mosquitos and 
scorpions, and in its corner was a nest of Jack 
Spaniards—wasps which came and went unmolesting. 

The town is built round the circuit of a bay, and 
flanked by a spur of the Cordilleras. A conspicuous 
landmark on the high level is the bull ring. A tram- 
way runs to Macuto, a little watering-place a mile 
or two to the east, where the public bath is in the open 
sea within a protecting cage, outside which the sharks 
are wont to “rage furiously. together.’? One of the 
most elusive objects in these waters is the “ Portuguese 
Man-of-War,”’ a resplendent object. In the flashing 
sunlight he appears to sail on the surface of the rollers. 
Catch him if you can. He is a relic of incredibly 
ancient life. Approach him never so cautiously, and 
he will disappear in the twinkling of an eye. 

La Guaira is about ten degrees north of the Line, 
and its mornings, when the sun wavers on the border- 
land of day, are divinely refreshing. Along the coast, 
as night draws on, the mountain heights cool rapidly, 
and suck up from the ocean a delicious breeze, which 
in turn brings sound sleep. The most exhausting con- 
dition of tropical heat is that of small variation by 
day and night. When the sun assumes his full panoply 
at midday, he is a tyrant and a bully, before whom the 
pale face cowers. Nevertheless, the new-comer has 
usually many kindly advisers, who, if he will but 
listen, help him to avoid risks. A chill, which at home 
would produce a cold in the head, in the tropics means 
“fever.’? The Briton is, however, as his forbears 
were, so largely a human exotic that he quickly learns 
to fend for himself, and he adapts himself to the 
climatic conditions of La Guaira. 


A. E. CAREY. 
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REVIEWS 


Weakness and Power in Poetry 


The Collected Poems of Margaret L. Woods. 
Portrait Frontispiece. (John Lane. §s. net.) 
Songs of Aphrodite, and Other Poems. By MARGARET 


With 


SACKVILLE. (Elkin Mathews. 4s. 6d. net.) 
Collected Poems. By NEWMAN HowarbD. (Macmillan 
and Co. 7s. 6d.) 


The Wild Harp. A Selection from Irish Poetry. By 
KATHARINE TYNAN. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

The Poets’ Symphony. Arranged by G. H. WOLLAsS- 
TON. (J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol. 5s. net.) 


O find oneself in disagreement with the considered 
judgment of sound critics may be disconcerting if 
we are young enough to suffer from modesty, but to 
have an opinion of one’s own and to be able to main- 
tain it with reason, is to keep one’s soul alive. In 
the excerpts from press notices at the end of Mrs. 
Margaret L. Wood’s Collected Poems we find that her 
poetry has delighted numbers of anonymous reviewers 
and such varied celebrities as Thomas Hardy, Profes- 
sor Mackail, Dean Beeching, Mr. Frederic Harrison 
and Mrs. Humphry Ward. Mrs. Woods is, of course, 
an artist with great gifts. Poems like ‘‘Genius Loci,” 
“The Passing Bell,’’ ‘‘Oxford Bells,’’ and ‘‘To the 
Forgotten Dead,’’ are now well known to all who have 
any interest in contemporary verse; but, sound and able 
as is all the writing in this book, one looks in vain for 
that compelling power which brings an emotion, as it 
were, out of the canvas and makes it live in the high 
relief of the imagination. ‘‘Effective’’ is the rather 
damning adjective we are inclined to apply to almost 
all these finely wrought poems. Their craft is undeni- 
able, their taste impeccable; nevertheless, the reader 
looks at them as patterned tapestries of life, instead of 
looking through them, as ‘‘through widening chambers 
of surprise,’’ on visions of truth and beauty. In the 
genial mood that anticipates pleasure he would be a 
very unsympathetic reader who could not yield himself 
to the refined influence of their charm, but only a small 
percentage of these verses contains the element of sur- 
prise, or conviction, or vision which compels the imagi- 
nation to stand at attention. 

Most of the poems have already been published. Of 
the new ones, “Under the Lamp,”’ an impressionist pic- 
ture of a London harlot, is very dull and commonplace 
in sentiment. ‘Marlborough Fair,”’ a series of dramatic 
episodes, shows Mrs. Woods’ cleverness and powers of 
observation; but our quest for “‘the real right thing”’ 
was ended when we came to ‘‘The Answer.”’ Here is 
Mrs. Woods at her best : 


Wandering the way of sleep, the timeless shore, 
I gathered roses in a wintry place, 

And suddenly I saw him face to face 

Who in this waking world is seen no more. 











I marvelled not the frozen branches bore, 

Nor that I saw him, yet—‘‘You never come, 
Dearest,’’ I said. ‘‘Why do you not come home ?”’ 
He nothing spoke, but smiled even as of yore. 


And now I often meet him in that land, 

And still I ask him why he stays away. 

He will not answer me, he will not say, 

But smiles as though I needs must understand. 
I cry aloud and waking hear my cry— 

And then the Eternal Silence makes reply. 


If we had space to analyse this beautiful sonnet we 
should find that nine-tenths of its appeal lay in its 
reticence. Great power has no need to parade itself. 
Take for example Blake’s ‘‘Thel.’’ It is perhaps one 
of the most powerful poems ever written, but it seems 
to hover before the eyes like gossamer, so exquisite is 
its tenderness, so perfect its balance between reticence 
and display. When poetry seems impressionistic we 
may be sure that the poet has never reached the heart 
of his theme, for the belief that poetry can be made of 
fleeting fancies held together and persuasively arranged 
is false. All true art proceeds from a single impas- 
sioned idea. It is a cup that brims over, not a collection 
of concrete particles thrown into a bowl and then 
pounded together, as impressionists and post-impres- 
sionists would seem to think. 

Vapourishness, an almost hoydenish waving of words, 
a self-conscious afflatus pleased with its own vague 
emotions, an effort after external effectiveness rendering 
the picture meaningless at any but a definite distance 
from the canvas—these are the faults of Lady Margaret 
Sackville’s verses. In ‘‘The Ship of Dreams’’ the de- 
sire for new rhythms has been altogether too much for 
the original emotion, and the poet labours, flounders 
and ejaculates : 


Some god unknown 
Wakes in the silence, wakes and hears 
Monotonously 
Dripping on the white stone, 
Like water falling the slow years 
And the long crying of the sea. 


The imagery is not integral: it leads nowhere, and 
instead of making the senses glow with satisfaction, as 
fine romantic poetry always does, such vagueness simply 
worries the fancy. The ‘Ode, 1913’’ is_ better. 
“Morn’s inextinguishable red’’ is the kind of absurdity 
into which helmless fancy leads a poet. 

Mr. Newman Howard has a good deal in common 
with Mrs. Woods. His poems move evenly along ac- 
cepted lines. He has feeling for nature, though his 
sympathy does not seem to be much deeper than the 
ordinary delight in spring and flowers and birds. This 
is vulgarly accepted as the poet’s province, above all 
others, but something deeper than this obvious pleasure 
must always go to the making of great poetry. In an 
ill-advised preface Mr. Howard shows that he is angry 
with modern philosophers. Surely the only satisfactory 
way for a poet to combat heresies is for him to reveal 
the adequacy of orthodoxy in his poetry. Mr. Howard 
fails at this test, hence perhaps his preface. His con- 





ception of art apparently neglects what Mr. George 
Bourne has called ‘“‘the ascending effort,’’ and he 
quickly falis back on that bane of poetry, triteness, as 
in the lines concluding ‘‘The Wreck of the Stella’’ : 

We Britons make boast we are great, but not by the 

lands we control, 

Though they be the third of the Earth; but for this: 

that no ocean or clime 

But has witnessed us calm in a wreck, self-effacing 

and fearless, and whole, 

First succouring women and young: yea in this is 

the Briton sublime ; 

For great is the empire of Earth, more great the 

command of the soul. 

Mrs. Katharine Tynan probably knows modern Ire- 
land better than anyone else. Her collection is made 
for those who would understand the character of 
modern Celtic poetry. It is, of course, a book of 
travellers’ samples. Among the lovely things new to us 
was Mr. James Stephens’s ‘‘Tinker’s Brat.’’ We quote 
the first and third stanzas of a poem that bears com. 
parison with Wordsworth at his best: 


I saw a beggar woman bare 

Her bosom to the winter air ; 

And into the tender nest 

Of her famished mother-breast 

She laid her child 

And him beguiled, 

With crooning song unto his rest. . . 


And hearing this I could not see 
That she was clad in misery ; 

For in her heart there was a glow 
Warmed her bare feet in the snow : 
In her heart was hid a sun 

Would warm the world for everyone. 


A generous number of poems referring to music makes 
up “ The Poets’ Symphony.’’ We do not specially re- 
commend the book either to poets or musicians: they 
would find its insistence wearisome; but it might prove 
a very handy book of reference for quotations to minis- 
ters of religion and other public speakers. 





Abdiel 


The Romance of Bible Chronology. Vols. I and II. 
By the Rev. MARTIN ANSTEY, M.A. (Marshall 
Bros. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. ANSTEY’S book, possibly the last of its kind, 
represents a very manful attempt, backed by wide 
reading and, with certain limitations hereafter to be 
mentioned, much learning, to rehabilitate the chrono- 
logical statements contained in the Massoretic text of 
the Old Testament, not in isolated cases, but in respect 
of the whole of the Hebrew Bible. This, in view of 
modern criticism, is an undertaking indeed. 

We hold no brief for the Higher Criticism, or for 
any of the multifarious opinions, often contradictory, 
which shelter themselves under the name, but we must 
point out that scholars are nowadays universally of 
opinion that the chronology of the lives of the ante- 
diluvian patriarchs is artificial to the last degree, 
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whether based on some system of mystic numbers, as 
the author of “ Palmoni’’ fancied, or on mere Caprice, 
Mr. Anstey assures us in his preface that he relies on 
“the testimony of honest, capable, and contemporary 
witnesses.’’ But where are the contemporary witnesses 
as to the lives of Peleg and Arphaxad? So far from 
relying on contemporary witness, Mr. Anstey brushes 
aside with some contempt the figures of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, which have long been recognised as at 
least more worthy of respect than those of the far later 
Massoretic text. Again, the Septuagint now claims 
more and more attention as a translation of a book 
which the Massoretes afterwards manipulated almost at 
their will. Mr. Anstey is no doubt right when he says 
that the LXX “are notorious for their Hellenising or 
their modernising tendencies, their desire to simplify 
and to clear up difficulties, their practice of altering 
the text in order to remove what they regarded as 
apparent contradictions, and generally their endeavour 
to adapt their version to the prevailing notions of the 
age’’ (p. 15), but this does not alter the fact that 
that version represents a Hebrew text which no longer 
exists. He goes on to say (p. 16) that “ many scholars 
look upon it (the LXX version) as a translation of a 
Hebrew text different from that preserved in our 
Hebrew Bibles, but the variations are all easily accounted 
for as adaptations of the original Hebrew to meet the 
views of the Hellenised Jews of Alexandria,’’ which is 
simply overstatement. 

Still more astonishing is his way of dealing with 
the contemporary inscriptions which bear upon the his- 
tory of the Jewish monarchy. Many of these inscrip- 
tions were public records of events which every reader 
could convict of falsehood if they were incorrect. 
Making all allowances for Oriental exaggeration as to 
numbers of captives and the like, the inscriptions must 
be regarded as documentary evidence of the highest 
value with regard to the main course of events. Still 
less are their few chronological data to be discounted. 
Yet Mr. Anstey treats them as far inferior as authori- 
ties to the records of at least hundreds of years later, 
and quite impervious to correction, contained in @ 
many times manipulated and edited Hebrew book or 
series of books. His way of dealing with the Ptolemaic 
chronology, against which he wages an unrelenting 
war, is marred by a similar bias. He forgets that 
Ptolemy had access to myriad documents which after- 
wards heated the baths of Alexandria, and treats his 
conclusions as he might those of an Ussher or a Hales,. 
for whom, indeed, he cherishes a far greater respect,. 
because, in lack of the materials which supply modern 
chronologers with their data, they relied simply and 
solely on the text of the Hebrew Bible—as they 
had it. But perhaps the extremist statement which Mr. 
Anstey permits himself is on p. 129 where, criticising 
Kent’s explanation of certain contradictions in Exodus 
as due to various writers whose work is embodied in 
the same book, he declares that “there is no basis in 
fact for this discrimination between the supposed dif- 
ferent sources.”’ 


So much by way of blame, which every candid: 
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reader of Mr. Anstey’s book will confess to be 
deserved. When we come to his attempts to reconcile 
the contradictory dates attaching to the Hebrew 
monarchy we cannot but admire the laborious efforts 
which he makes to that end. What the difficulties are 
may be gathered from one quotation from John Light- 
foot, of Horae Hebraicae fame. 

“Divers such passages as these you will find in this 
story of the Kings. Ahaziah two years older than his 
father, II Chr., xxii, 2; Baasha fighting nine years after 
he is dead, II Chr., xvi, 1; Jotham reigning four years 
after he is buried, II Kings, xiv, 30; Joram crowned 
king in the 17th year of Jehoshaphat, II Kings, i, 17, 
with I Kings, xxii, 51, and in the 22nd year of Jehosha- 
phat, II Kings, viii, 16, and after Jehoshaphat’s death, 
II Chr., xxi, 1.” 

With such difficulties Mr. Anstey does his best to 
wrestle, employing every method known to the old 
chronologers to whom he pins his faith, including 
lavish use of the ‘‘ Go-rex’’ theory. But his bias in 
favour of the literal interpretation of the Massoretic 
text does him disservice at every turn; and when he 
comes to post-exilic times he falls into the usual snare 
set in the form of the seventy weeks of ‘‘Daniel’’; and 
thenceforward his calculations become chaotic. Has 
he forgotten that it was these same seventy weeks which 
half-crazed a greater chronologer-—L.loyd of St. Asaph 
—to whom, though few people know it, we in great 
measure owe the marginal dates attached to the reigns 
of the Kings in the Old Testament ? 

Before reaching this Slough of Despond, however, 
Mr. Anstey makes very valiant attempts to rehabilitate 
the chronology of the regal period. His beginning is 
not promising; on the strength of a casual word of 
St. Paul, as reported in Acts, he assigns forty years to 
the reign of Saul—a statement entirely without support, 
and suspect as representing the very number of years 
assigned also to David and Solomon. One more in- 
stance may suffice: he makes Ahab’s reign end in 905, 
whereas, according to the untainted authority of 
Assyrian inscriptions, that chieftain fought at the 
Battle of Karkar in 854. Asa matter of fact, the date 
given in the books of Kings are twofold; we have the 
length of each reign, but only approximately; and at 
the accession of each king the corresponding year of 
the king of the other kingdom is given. This latter 
source of information must of necessity be late—in all 
probability no earlier than the fall of Jerusalem in 
586 B.c. It is useless to refer to such records as ‘‘con- 
temporary.’”’ 

Mr. Anstey’s proof-readers have not served him well. 
To find ‘‘ Cyaxeres”’ thrice on the same page is dis- 
heartening. ‘‘Nabopollasar’’ and ‘‘Hipparcus’’ ap- 
pear to be solitary instances, and such mistakes do not 
occur in the later sheets. 














Mr. H. W. C. Newte’s new novel, “The Cuckoo 
Lamb,” will be published this week by Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus; it is a story of life in art, literary, and 
faddist circles. 





The Torii 


Through the Tort. By YONE NOGUCHI. 
Mathews. §s. net.) 


(Elkin 


WHAT is it exactly we should expect from a man who, 
coming to us from another and distant country, writes a 
book for us in our own speech? It is well that we should 
ask ourselves some such fundamental question. It may 
save us from many confusions, and indisputably 
from much attitudinising and weak sentimentalism. 
We have heard such men praised because of their faulty 
grammar. It is conceivable—let us say it is very neces- 
sary—that we should see that a man’s deliverance is 
so much more than his grammar that it may strain and 
break that desirable outer elegance. We do not judge 
a man by the cut of his coat, although it remains true 
that if the coat be fitly cut, it will the better display 
the body’s shape. To praise a writer because his faulty 
use of our tongue is his best proof that he is a stranger 
among us is quite another matter. Yet that very senti- 
mentalism is an indication. For we do expect of a 
man that he add to our vision of things. If he be of us 
he does that best by intensity, by an inwardness that 
is absolved from the petty considerations of an outer 
rectitude; if he be not of us, in the smaller national 
sense, by simply putting before us his own idea of 
beauty and wisdom, in a body of thought, or the colours 
and music of his phrasing. Certainly he will not do it 
by aping our effete civilisation, or by tricking himself 
in our outworn modes of thought and literary judg- 
ment. 

Therefore it is not to Yone Noguchi’s opinions on 
Western artists and poets that we look for the excellence 
of this book. It is true that he can at times handle 
such subjects and make us see his own vision. The 
essay on Whistler is his best proof of that power. It 
is admirably done because it is temperamentally done— 
and strenuous or delicate personalities are the chief 
interest of an absorbingly interesting world. In this 
essay there are two personalities at work, and in the 
play between them we get such a sentence as this in 
exposition of Whistler: ‘‘While it does not look like 
the reality you and I think we see perhaps in Nature, 
it shows a sweeping ghostliness, ageless and eternal.” 
Something of affinity between the two temperaments 
has enabled the writer to make of his essay on Whistler 
what he fails to make of the essays on other writers. 
That on Yeats, for example, is chiefly gossip round and 
about the subject; so with the others. 

It is the best proof of this volume’s worth that its 
wisdom always goes hand in hand with its beauty. 
There are unhappy moments when the author remembers 
that the Westerns are requiring of him that he be an 
Eastern; when he, in his ugly Western clothes, remem- 
bers that he is an Eastern, remembers it rather than 
passes instinctively into its realisation. Then he 
becomes conventionally Eastern, even as in some of his 
literary criticisms he is conventionally Western. Neither 
of these things has anything to do with the man whose 
authenticity we can always recognise. We hear that 
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authenticity, for example, when he tells us, in a balance 
of phrasing that is exquisite: 


We do not call you a real tea-drinker when you 
think you only drink the tea; you must really taste 
the fragrance and spirits of tender leaves of a living 
tea-tree, which grew by accident and fortune under a 
particular sunlight and rain. And, of course, more 
than that, you must learn how to sip the tea philo- 
sophically ; I mean that you must taste, through the 
medium of a teacup, the general atmosphere, grey 
and silent. 


“‘The general atmosphere, grey and silent’’ : over and 
over again, in these essays, we are passed into that 
atmosphere; and it is one to be enjoyed in perfect 
quietness and ease of spirit. So with the “particular 
sunlight and rain.’? Some of these essays are beauti- 
fully full of rain; of rain when it is full of colour, of 
atmosphere, of peace, of a sadness and desolation that, 
as Synge said, is mixed everywhere with the supreme 
beauty of the world. ‘‘The beauty of Death,’? Yone 
Noguchi says in another essay, ‘‘is in its utter rejection 
of profusion’’; and there is a real faith in Buddha 


when we find a land reflected in these essays.. 


complete with the delicacy and 
that rejection. He tells us of Sanyo Rai, 
who wrote an invitation to a friend to come 
“fat the time when the mountain grows purple and the 
water clear’; and this preoccupation with the simple, 
stern beauty of the face of Earth gives their truest 
beauty to some of the essays in this book. In fact, 
our chief complaint with it is that it too often lets us 
see the double ugliness of a people who have a beautiful 
civilisation of their own turning to mimic the blatant 
mock-civilisation of the money-grabbing West. 

The essays of atmosphere are not, however, the only 
virtue of the book. There are moments of a wisdom 
purely intellectual. It is not, to its infinite gain, merely 
thinking, a purely irresponsible function, but a manner 
of seeing with the mind—instead of seeing with the 
soul, as in the other essays. Thus, in the essay on 
Whistler of which we have spoken, he says that: 
“". . . ‘yes’ and ‘no’ are, after all, the same thing. 
Whistler, for instance. His art of ‘curious carving of 
nature and life’ had been recognised from the beginning 
in England by the stronger word of flat denial; Ruskin 
was the greatest of his admirers.’’ That is very true; 
and it is—what true things are not always—very wise 
also. And, since with a book of this kind it is best to 
give examples of its virtues, let us quote another in- 
stance of its intellectual insight : 


austerity of 


. . . My attention is most keen when my power of 
inattention fully sways. You have to learn that most 
dificult art how to be inattentive. It is perfectly 
arbitrary to say that one gets his poetry at the un- 
expected moment. All of my practice is spent in that 
very inattention. When my inattention is all well 
developed I can keep my unswerving eye perfectly 
upon poetry. I say again that when I forget poetry 
it is the time when I am wholly with poetry. I always 
fail to write poetry when I think I will write it. 








That is philosophy, because there is always more philo- 
sophy in experience than there is in the systems put 
into books and labelled by that title. There are many 
other such things that we might quote. The book is 
unequal, of course; all books are; it is the adventure of 
books that they should be so. If books were uniformly 
good they would be uniformly bad. It is a graver 
fault that Yone Noguchi should, as an Eastern, be 
caught at times in Western affectations. Yet the work 
leaves one advanced in a conception of beauty, and 
enlarged in understanding ; and that is not altogether 
a familiar experience in bookreading. 





Eastern Faiths 


Buddhist Ideals. By K. J. SAUNDERS. (Christian 
Literature Society for India. 1s. 6d. net.) 

Life of Muhammad. By the Rev. CANON SELL, D.D. 
(Christian Literature Society. 3s. net.) 

The Rig-Veda and Vedic Religion, with readings from 
the Vedas. By the Rev. A. C. CLAYTON. (Chris- 
tian Literature Society. Is. 6d. net.) 


BUDDHISM affords inexhaustible material for study. 
The Bibliography attached to ‘‘ Buddhist Ideals” 
shows from how many points of view it may be re- 
garded, and how variously examined. ‘‘ Buddhism,” 
the author writes, ‘‘is essentially introspective; it is a 
system of ethics upon a basis of psychology.”’ This 
little volume is mainly a comparison of Christianity and 
Buddhism as systems of ethics. A number of the tenets 
and ideals of the religion are stated and examined. 
Buddhism is deliberately agnostic, ignoring the idea of 
a Creator: it is stoical in its ethics. It teaches that 
‘‘faith in an impersonal dharma, the hope of an imper- 
sonal hereafter, and love which is benevolence to all and 
attachment to none.’’ Among its ideals are the excel- 
lence of the contemplative life, mind-culture, concen- 
tiated meditation, serenity, self-control, patience and 
fortitude, kindliness again, piety to parents and harm- 
lessness to all sentient life. The Buddhist ideal 1s a 
negative goodness ; it seeks to convert by common sense, 
reasonableness, convincing the intellect, not by winning 
the heart; it is too cold to kindle any enthusiasm, or 
to satisfy the human soul. 

Among the principal doctrines are those of Karma 
and Nirvana. The former is the doctrine ‘‘ which 
teaches that our present is the offspring of our past, 
and the parent of our future, and that through innv- 
merable existences the work of expiation and reward 
goes on.’? The truest happiness for the Buddhist is 
the happiness of a good character in this world, and 
hereafter Nirvana, to which this goodness leads: the 
ultimate ideal is escape from phenomenal existence. 
Nirvana, by which the sorrow and pain of the world 
are to be escaped, is to be attained by extinction of de 
sire: it is to be known “ by its freedom from want and 
pain, by its serenity, its peace, its purity.’’ All this 
leaves the nature of Nirvana a little obscure. Possibly 
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, Buddhist might object to the writer’s presentation of 
his religion. But it is evident that Mr. Saunders has 
sought authoritative sources for his information on the 
main principles, the noble eightfold Path, the four 
noble truths, the Buddhist beatitudes, and apparently 
his whole work also. It will be valuable chiefly to the 
Christian missionary as a manual in his relations with 
Buddhists ; it does not pretend to cover the whole sub- 
ject. Though many books have been produced on 
Buddhism, there was room for this ‘‘study in compara- 
tive religion’’ which all students of Buddhism may read 
with advantage. 

We have read various lives of Muhammad, and numer- 
ous works on Islam, but never one that gives a better 
account than Dr. Sell presents of the Prophet’s life, his 
rise to politico-religious domination, his conquest of 
Arabia, and character. The book is written especially 
for students of Islam, and embodies the results of the 
most recent research. As the editor of ‘‘The Islam 
Series,” Dr. Sell, of Madras, is a past-master of his 
subject. His statement of fact is based upon original 
authorities, and he claims to be fair and impartial in 
his deductions. Though not too technical, he assumes 
some knowledge on the part of his reader. For in- 
stance, he suddenly mentions the city Yathrib, without 
explaining its identity with Medina. For Muhammad’s 
biography Canon Sell has used the better authenticated 
Traditions, on which Muhammadans rely so largely. 


The Koran is not an autobiography, but Dr. Sell 
shows how often the revelations embodied therein were 
timed opportunely to meet the exigencies of the varying 
social and political situations, as the policy of the 
Prophet changed. ‘‘At the outset of his career his 
aspirations were lofty, but it is difficult for any one 
but a Muslim to believe that he never used the medium 
of revelation for personal ends.”’ 

That Muhammad was a personality of extraordinary 
power no one can deny. To break down the idolatry of 
the Kaaba, and change the pagan pilgrimage of poly- 
theism into the Muslim Hajj of the religion of one God 
was an enormous work in itself. Whether he estab- 
lished his position as a divinely-commissioned Prophet 
of a new and superior religion is the whole contention 
between Islam and Christianity, on which Dr. Sell 
throws much light. But this is too large a question to 
be discussed in this brief notice of his useful book. 

Ancient Indian literature can never be a popular sub- 
ject, but the historical interest of the Vedas can, as 
Max Muller said, hardly be exaggerated, though num- 
bers of the hymns are childish in the extreme, tedious 
orcommonplace. The Four Vedas, of which the Rig- 
Veda is the chief, describe the life of the Aryans who, 
starting from Central Asia, invaded Northern India, 
possibly between 1500 and 1000 B.C. The hymns of the 
Rig-Veda covered, it is estimated, a period of seven hun- 
dred years. Some of them belong to the childhood of 
the race; others magnify the power and rights of the 
priestly class. The Brahmanas, the portion of the 
Vedas containg directories for the priests, may date 
from 800 to 600 B.c. Mr. Clayton has relied largely on 














other writers, and used, in his readings from the hymns, 
translations made by a competent scholar. In describ- 
ing the religion of the Aryans, which was a worship 
of the wonderful powers and phenomena of Nature, he 
has classified their gods,-inferior deities, and spirits, 
so that the numerous names are no longer confusing. 


Although Mr. Clayton admits it to be impossible to 
construct a theology out of the materials found in the 
Vedas, he manages to trace with some fullness the 
legacy which the religion of Vedic times transmitted to 
the succeeding ages; the differences between the Vedic 
gods and later Hinduism are made quite clear. It is 
noteworthy how greatly modern Hindus differ from 
their Aryan ancestors. The ancient Aryans occasionally 
ate meat, even beef, and they delighted in drinking the 
intoxicating juice of the soma plant. Aryan widows 
did not commit su¢tee. A text was deliberately falsi- 
fied in later times to justify the burning of widows. 
The merit of Mr. Clayton’s work is that he has produced 
an eminently readable account of these ancient Aryans 
and their records. It is ample enough to satisfy, with- 
out wearying, the general reader; deeper students will 
find it an excellent introduction to the whole subject. 





Grimaldi as Lawgiver 


The Land Problem: Notes Suggested by the Report 
of the Land Inquiry Committee. (Wyman and 
Sons. 6d.) 


IT is the bane of Mr. Lloyd George’s legislation that 
it is conceived and moulded for the purposes of the 
party game. Like shoes made for show and not for 
wear, it galls more upon whom it is palmed off with 
salesman’s flourishes. The country has had complete 
experience of the electioneering system of law-making 
in the conditions and maladjustment of the Insurance 
Act, and now the Chancellor of the Exchequer is try- 
ing to divert general attention from disagreeable 
memories and an awkward present situation by an 
immense bustle and clamour about “ Land Reform.’’: 
People whose interest in the great industry of agri- 
culture is more serious than that of electioneering cam- 
paigners are naturally much concerned by Mr. Lloyd 
George’s raid into their province, and many of them 
have been examining the “ land-bursting’’ proposals 
in the light of the actual conditions and prospects of 
agriculture. In a sense this is a work of supereroga- 
tion, for the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s proposals 
have been contrived with a single-minded regard for 
the ballot-box, and are completely misunderstood when 
they are considered as a project for a practical system 
of land tenure and cultivation; they have no consistent 
relation to the facts of the case. But the Land Taxes 
of the “People’s Budget’’ prove that Mr. Lloyd 
George is quite capable of utilising the prejudices and 
misconceptions which he can create or augment as a 
force enabling him to impose on large classes of his 
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fellow-countrymen the dictates of Grimaldi as law- 
giver. 

No more effective examination of the Government’s 
new nostrum has been made than that which was con- 
ducted by the Land Conference. This body consists 
of delegates from the Surveyors’ Institution, the 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute, the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture, the Farmers’ Club, the 
National Farmers’ Union, the Central Land Associa- 
tion, the Land Agents’ Society, the Rating Surveyors’ 
Association, the Central Association of Agricultural 
and Tenant Right Valuers, and the 1894 Club. The 
Conference is not a party organisation, and normally 
takes no part in current political controversy, but it 
has for good and sufficient reason given exhaustive 
consideration to the proposals for land legislation con- 
tained in recent speeches of Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. 
Asquith, and other members of the Cabinet, and as a 
result has authorised the publication of a criticism in 
the form of “ Notes on the Land Problem.’’ These 
are described as “ suggested by the Report of the Land 
Inquiry Committee,’’ but as a fact they apply to the 
entire Ministerial policy, and are not limited to the 
discoveries and opinions of the famous Mr. Shore 
and his wholly suitable employers. 

It would be difficult to find in the country men more 
capable of justly appraising the value of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s prescription for agriculture than the delegates 
of the Land Conference, and the condition of the pro- 
posed “reforms,’’ when they have been reviewed by 
these rigorously practical critics, can only be compared 
to that of the jackdaw of Rheims before the Cardinal 
Lord Archbishop’s comprehensive curse had been with- 
drawn. That the quack remedies which Mr. Asquith 
has now been compelled to cry up in the market-place 
will (1) cut off from the land the supply of capital 
which Mr. Lloyd George himself admits to be neces- 
sary to it; (2) make tenant farmers the bailiffs and 
accountants of the Land Courts, and in many cases 
raise their rent and increase their income tax ; (3) reduce 
the cereal product of the country; and (4) very seri- 
ously diminish the amount of employment available 
for rural labourers, cause the most grievous distress in 
the villages, and completely fail to augment the yearly 
total of the farm-hand’s income by means of the mini- 
mum wage. These points are fully substantiated in 
the “ Notes’’ of the Land Conference. They are not 
presented in an abstruse or technical form, but in the 
style of a business adviser’s terse and temperate com- 
ments on a project submitted to his inspection. The 
book should be read by every agriculturist. 





Sir Herbert Tree has made the announcement that 
his next production will be a new play in five acts by 
G. Bernard Shaw, which might be described as a 
modern version of the ancient legend of Pygmalion 
and Galatea. We hear that Sir Herbert is to im- 
personate the modern Pygmalion himself, whilst Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell appears as a twentieth century 
Galatea. 





A Matter of Money 


Chats on Old Coims. By F. W. BURGESs. IIlys. 
trated. (T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.) 


THIS, the latest of the popular ‘‘Chats”’ series of hand. 
books for collectors, is a light volume of 400 pages and 
50 autotype plates, which illustrate more than 250 coins, 

As will be expected from its title, the character of 
the work is comprehensive rather than technical; for 
it would be impossible within its scope to do more than 
chat casually through the many and varied chapters 
it contains. These comprise a preface, the collector’s 
aim, the story of coinage, coins of ancient Greece, coins 
of ancient Rome, coins of the Twelve Czsars, Roman 
currency under the later emperors, the early British 
and Romano-British, the Saxon, the Norman 
and Plantagenet periods, coins of the Lan- 
castrian and /Yorkist kings, the Tudor period, 
the Stuarts, the Commonwealth and after the 
Restoration, the House of Hanover, Victoria, 
Edward VII and George V, regal copper coins, British 
Colonial currency, Ireland and the Isle of Man, coins 
of Scotland, American coinage, seventeenth-century 
tokens, eighteenth-century tokens, nineteenth-century 
tokens, and, finally, a bibliography. 

Although in his preface the author tells us that he 
has at different times specialised on nearly all the 
branches of numismatic research referred to, it is, of 
course, impossible for a single plough to till so vast 
a field of technical knowledge, a fact which should 
ever be before the student when reading a handbook of 
this order. The chats are written in a clear and pleasant 
style which carries the reader onward, from one subject 
to another, without any feeling of tediousness ; and the 
chapters on the Greek, Roman, British and Anglo-Saxon 
currency are excellent reading, useful even to the ad- 
vanced student. The author is on sure ground, too, 
when he discusses the’ comparatively modern British, 
Colonial, American and token coinages ; but it is in the 
Norman and Plantagenet periods that he fails. The 
reason for this is disclosed by his bibliography, which 
does not contain reference to a single work upon 
English regal money published during the last fifteen 
years. 

The many volumes of the Numismatic Chronicle 
and the British Numismatic Journal are ignored, with 
the result that time-exploded fallacies of a past genera- 
tion are prevalent in these pages. We are told that 
William II, who issued five distinct and successive coin- 
ages, ‘‘struck comparatively few coins,’’ and that ‘‘the 
greater part of those issued were from dies used in the 
previous reign.”” Henry I is credited with ‘‘upwards of 
thirty mints,’’ whereas there are silver pennies of his 


in existence to-day which bear the names of fifty dif- 
ferent cities and towns in England and Wales. In 
the reign of Stephen, coins which are now known to 
have been issued by the Empress Maud, during the few 
months for which she held the crown, are still attributed 
to Roger, Earl of Warwick; and a similar pitfall 
assigns others to Robert, Earl of Gloucester, and 
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William Fitz-Stephen. In 1180, Henry II remodelled 
the coinage, and the new type was reissued from time 
to time throughout the reigns of Richard I, John, and 
Henry III, until 1248, the original title, Henricus Rex, 
being retained upon it. There are, however, well- 
defined variations in the designs of the successive 
recoinages which enable numismatists to differentiate 
the issues of the four kings. As these silver pennies 
are the most plentiful of our medieval coins—so plenti- 
ful that they may be purchased at a shilling apiece— 
they should not have been passed over by the author 
with the vague remark that ‘‘there are no English coins 
with the name of Richard I on them; apparently those 
struck during Richard’s reign were from dies used by 
his father. . . . During the reign of John no English 
pennies were issued under his own name.”’ The classi- 
fication of the money of Edwards I, II, and III 
similarly follows lines of demarcation now quite 
abandoned ; and the introduction by Edward I of the 
round silver halfpenny is passed over in silence. 


It is a pity that this section of the work was not sub- 
mitted to the revision of a modern expert, for it is 
disappointing to find so weak a chapter in a book really 
well written and replete with carefully selected and 
beautifully executed illustrations. 





A Practical Pacifist 


The Foundations of International Polity. By Nor- 
MAN ANGELL. (Wm. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net.) 


THE new school of thought initiated by Mr. Norman 
Angell is now widely recognised as one of the most 
important movements of our own times. Any en- 
largement of the view that he originally presented in 
his memorable work, “ The Great Illusion,’’ is there- 
fore of exceptional interest. Briefly stated, Mr. Angell 
boldly attacks the political ideas to which we have 
accustomed ourselves, and which, in spite of the com- 
plete transformation of conditions that rendered them 
admissible in the remote past, still continue to regulate 
the attitude of the world’s communities towards each 
other. He argues that the interdependence which 
necessarily comes of the division of labour involves 
a progressive decline in the effectiveness of physical 
coercion. In other words, he demonstrates the futility 
of force. “The one great thing,’’ he declares, “that 
modern conditions have done is to enable us to say 
that war is irrelevant to the end it has in view.” 


An attempt such as is demanded by the limitation of 
space to put in a few words the political philosophy of 
Mr. Angell, can only be attended by most unsatisfac- 
tory results. Doubtless the author has suffered again and 
again from the presentation of his case in summary 
form. The impression that has gained ground in cer- 
tain directions that he is a man keen in the pursuit 
of an impossible ideal is altogether far from the truth. 
First and foremost, Mr. Angell stands revealed as a 
Profound thinker. He does not shirk living issues, 
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nor depend upon theories in the abstract. In point 
of fact, despite the contrary assertion of his critics, 
he is eminently practical, and relies upon forceful 
reasoning for the enunciation of his principles. If he 
is read with an open mind, it is difficult to see how 
his conclusions can possibly be resisted. The abrupt 
reply of the militarists that force has always ruled 
and that it will continue to do so until the end of 
time is mere assertion without any sustaining thought. 
Up to the present Mr. Angell has succeeded in com- 
pletely confusing his opponents; and indeed it is no 
exaggeration to say that no answer such as would 
withstand the test which he applies to his own case, 
that of reason, has been forthcoming. Yet the task 
upon which he has embarked is a stupendous one. 
For Mr. Angell and those individuals whom he has 
enlisted frankly avow that their aim is to change the 
foundation of political thought throughout the world. 
It is not pretended that their ideas are altogether new, 
but it is urged that the elaboration and extension of 
the credit system over the universe has created a con- 
dition of interdependence between the nations never 
before known. Thus the doctrine espoused has re- 
moved from the region of academic to that of practical 
discussion, and, its truth becoming visible for the first 
time, there was a possibility that it would exercise an 
effect upon public policy. 

The great industrial nations, Mr. Angell goes on 
to explain, are not economic units. International trade 
is not exchanged between corporations known as 
“ Britain,’’ “ Germany,”’ etc., but is a process of com- 
plex operations divided between individuals. A Bir- 
mingham ironmaster sells his engines to a Brazilian 
coffee-planter, who is able to buy them because he sells 
his coffee to a merchant in Havre, who sells it to a 
Westphalian town manufacturing rails for Siberia, 
which buys them because peasants are growing wheat 
as a result of the demand in Lancashire, which is 
manufacturing cotton for Indian coolies growing tea 
for sheep-farmers in Australia, who are able to buy 
it because they sell wool to a Bradford merchant, who 
manufactures it because he is able to sell cloth to a 
petroleum-refiner in Baku, who is able to buy good 
clothing because he is selling petrol to the users of 
automobiles in Paris. 

There we have a typical illustration of the author’s 
doctrine of the interdependence of nations. He then 
proceeds to argue that it is impossible at this day, as 
a result of war, to transfer the wealth of one country 
to another. For the damage would react upon the 
confiscator by virtue of the economic forces which 
banking embodies, and by virtue of the fact, again 
owing to banking, that the immense bulk of wealth 
consists, not in chattels which can be carried off— 
transferred by force from one party to another—but 
in multifarious activities of the community, which 
must imply freedom not only to produce but to enjoy 
and consume. 

As we have already said, Mr. Angell presents a 
powerful case. To term him an idealist, as some 
critics have done, suggests mere impatience with his 
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reasoning. To us he appears as the first pacifist with 
practical warrant. It is in point of fact the militarists 
who are visionary, for they take no notice of the truism 
that material changes in the world, such as the intro- 
duction of rapid communication, affect the funda- 
mental basis of human thought. Mr. Angell has no 
concern with orthodox ethics. His appeal to us is 
made solely on the ground that force no longer fulfils 
the purpose with which it is popularly associated. He 
proves the futility of force. Moreover, he vigorously 
defends the morality of his cause. What is best in 
the interests of the community of the world, he says in 
effect, is right. And war he regards as a commercial 
failure which, so soon as it is recognised as such, will 
cease. His reasoning, then—and he does not deny the 
object in view—goes direct to the common human 
instinct, self-interest in the communal sense; and it 
is the self-interest that he relies upon to stifle another 
and lesser human instinct, faith in force. But Mr. 
Angell, practical to the end, does not expect England 
to lead the way in scrapping Dreadnoughts. His 
appeal is to the universe, and he relies upon reason. 


| a 





The Modern Fashion in Biography 


The House of Cecil. By C. RAVENSCROFT DENNIS. 
Constable and Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 


ONE would naturally suppose that a volume with the 
high-sounding title of “ The House of Cecil,’’ dealing 
with the careers of celebrated men, would reveal in 
its construction a design of profound research and 
supreme interest. We regret to say that the volume 
under review cannot lay claim to either distinction. As 
regards research, it is perfectly true that memoirs and 
collections of letters have been consulted, and, above 
all, the Hatfield MSS. have evidently been at the dis- 
posal of the author. Nzhil tetigit nisi ornavit is clearly 
not the aim which Mr. Dennis has placed before him; 
or, if he has placed it before him, he has curiously 
missed his mark. Eminent as some of the earlier 
members of the Cecil family were, if their lives are 
correctly portrayed in the book before us, they were 
singularly uninteresting and lifeless individuals so far 
as their personal characteristics went. Their public 
careers could not be otherwise than deeply interesting, 
because they reflect the history of epochs in 
the national evolution. The life of Burghley en- 
shrines, as it were, the reign of Elizabeth up to the 
period when his son, Sir Robert Cecil, took the reins 
of administration from his father’s hands. If there is 
one period of history which demands eloquent handling 
it is that commencing with the Reformation, and con- 
tinuing with the Spanish plots, the Armada, and the 
union under one sovereign of the crowns of England 
and Scotland. The author who fails to make events 
which occurred in that age live, entrance, stimulate, 
and rouse to enthusiasm, has indeed achieved a task 
which we believed to be impossible, until we essayed 


to read through “ The House of Cecil.’” As a primer 
for the use of the tyro, in general and constitutional 
history, the book has a certain value, inasmuch as it 
will stimulate the inquiry whether there are not many 
much more valuable volumes in existence dealing with 
the same period and the events which occurred in it. 
A large part of the book has no value whatever, be. 
cause it deals with the lives of insignificant members of 
the famous family of Cecil. Burghley and the third 
Marquess of Salisbury are surely figures which might 
have been expected to have elicited enthusiastic treat- 
ment, albeit coupled with historical accuracy. The 
expectation is in the present volume doomed to dis- 
illusionment. For those who want dry bones, the 
volume under review is ideal, although it has a tendency 
to dwell upon small though useful bones and leave 
those which constitute the building up of the figure 
erect in mist. The life of Burghley is fairly well done, 
but it has been done much better before. The life of 
the late Lord Salisbury is negligible to those who lived 
intelligently in his world and followed the history of 
his time. There is either too much or too little of it, 
and the story is told in a lifeless and dreary fashion. 
The life of Sir Robert Cecil, first Earl of Salisbury, 
is better done, which is perhaps accounted for by the 
author’s admission that personal data are scarce, in- 
ducing the impression that when data are plentiful he 
finds them difficult to handle. We think the descrip- 
tion of the measures which Cecil took to ensure the 
succession of James to the English throne is one of the 
best touches in the book; it is one, at all events, which 
had most interest for us. The volume is nicely got up, 
and the illustrations are fairly good, with the exception 
of the portrait of the third Marquess of Salisbury, 
which may be an excellent likeness of Shylock, but 
which bears no resemblance to the late Prime Minister 
of England. c. 





An interesting announcement is made by the Bazaar, 
Exchange, and Mart to the effect that from February 21 
it is issuing one of its three weekly editions, the 
Saturday, at a penny, to meet the demand for a cheap 
paper of that character. The Bazaar has been a public 
favourite for the past 46 years, and its new develop- 
ment should increase its popularity. The Wednesday 
and Friday editions will remain at 2d. 








THE Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries 
Year Book 1914 is the Manual of Pro- 
fessional Practice. But it is more than this. 
It tells every Bookman; every educationist;every 
student where special collections of Books on 
his particular subject are to be found through- 
out the country, and how to borrow from them. 
It also tells him where Special Museum collec- 
tions are to be found, although these cannot 
be borrowed. 


It is a Key to unlock the collected 
Knowledge of the country. 


Get the Book: get it somehow. You want it. 
Buy or borrow the Book: but do not beg for 
it, nor steal it. 

470 Pp. crn. 8vo. 8/6 net. 


Stanley Paul & Co., 31, Essex Street, 








Strand, W.C. 
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Shorter 


A Short Account of Great Malvern Priory Church. 


Reviews 


By the Rev. A. C. DEANE, M.A. 
(G. Bell and Sons. Is. 6d. net.) 


Illustrated. 


HE Priory Church at Great Malvern is an ancient 
fabric dating from 1460, the year of its completion. 
It was erected on the site of a former church built by 
Aldwin, a monk, who is said to have founded the 
Priory in the year 1085. At the time of the Dissolu- 
tion this religious house was “surrendered and dis- 
solved,’’ and its church was in danger of being pulled 
down. It had already been partly dismantled, when 
the inhabitants of Great Malvern stepped in and pur- 
chased it for £20, in order that it should replace the 
Church of St. Thomas as their parish church. Since 
then the venerable pile has encountered many vicissi- 
tudes, chiefly at the hands of self-styled “ restorers ”’ 
early in the last century. Ivy had been allowed to 
grow within the building, and one vicar even had a 
pigeon-loft in it. As late as 1887 some vandals actu- 
ally proposed to melt down the fourteenth-century 
Virgin Mary bell! The volume forms one of the well- 
known “Cathedral Series.’’ It is well printed and 
profusely illustrated, and altogether a credit to the 
publishers. The author was at one time vicar of Mal- 
vern, and every page of the work bears evidence that 
to him the writing of it was a labour of love; he has 
dealt with his subject as exhaustively as could be 
wished. 





The Governance of England. By SIDNEY Low. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Low’s book was first published in 1904, since 
when it has become so well known as to need no fresh 
introduction. We agree with the opening words of the 
introduction to the present edition: ‘‘A retouched por- 
trait is seldom a satisfactory production,’’ but. we have 
strong reasons for believing that the perception of the 
criginal lineaments of the portrait now in question is of 
considerable value at a time when our Constitution is 
undergoing a complete though silent revolution, a time 
when from the purely constitutional point of view our 
political affairs are in a condition of chaos. 

The vast majority of peaceable citizens are no doubt 
still under the impression that government is carried 
on by the House of Commons. They are probably still 
under the even more erroneous impression that the in- 
dividual member of Parliament is possessed of definite 
and tangible powers. They would doubtless be 
astonished and shocked to learn this: 


New laws are made by the Ministry, with the ac- 
quiescence of the majority, and the vehement dissent 
of the minority in the House of Commons. The 
Crown has nothing to do with the matter, the House of 
Lords very little, except that it has a limited power— 
seldom exercised in cases of real importance—to delay 





the operation of the proposed measure; the. Opposi- 


tion party protest against it, energetically but power- 
lessly at every stage ; and the non-official ministerialists 
are able to do no more than affect the treatment of 
details. Every member of the House, with the ex- 
ception of a score or so who sit on the front benches 
to the right of the Speaker’s chair, would admit, if he 
spoke the truth, that his influence over legislation was 
little greater than that of a private individual outside. 


Mr. Low carries the inquiry a stage further, and shows 
how within the Cabinet itself there has grown up an 
inner coterie of a few individuals who hold the only 
effective moving forces of government. The Cabinet 
itself has become unwieldy. It is a tempting hypo- 
thesis, not of Mr. Low, but of ourselves, that this 
modern inner ring will itself crystallise into a dictator- 
ship so soon as circumstances provide a suitable occu- 
pant of the post. Mr. Low discusses with his customary 
acumen and impartiality such burning questions as the 
Parliament Act and Home Rule. As a question of 
principle he is in favour of devolution. ‘The separa- 
tion of imperial from purely local functions seems the 
obvious method of relief,’’ he says, and he foresees an 
increasing application of it to the problems of govern- 
ment. He has constantly before his eyes the silently 
growing power of the masses, and he makes many in- 
teresting conjectures as to the effect of such power when 
from its present latent condition it becomes active. We 
recommend the book as an almost indispensable ad- 
junct to the more academic treatises of Dicey and 
Anson. 





The audience which attended the revival of “Kismet’’ 
on Tuesday, March 10, found themselves in a theatre, 
to all intents and purposes, entirely new. The interior 
of the Globe has been practically gutted, and it is now 
one of the most comfortable and artistically furnished 
of the London playhouses. Of the ten principal parts 
in Mr. Knoblauch’s drama, five are played by the 
actors and actresses who created them, and five by new- 
comers. 
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Fiction 
Salad Days. ANONYMOUS. (John Long. 6s.) 


HE twins, at the age of sixteen, were about the 
most embarrassing couple of boys one could 
find; they stole a pig, they leagued with Judy, a de- 
lightfully fascinating young lady, in all manner of 
pranks—we wish only that both Judy and the twins 
had retained their final “ gs ’’ in conversation, for such 
expressions as “anythin’,’”’ and “thin’”’ (Anglice 
thing), are depressing, as well as being very old- 
fashioned indeed. 

This, however, is only a small defect in a very 
cleverly written and extremely funny book. Some of 
its epigrams are very good. “I suppose a chap quite 
likes his wife—as long as she’s new ?”’ one of the twins 
inquired of Dick when congratulating the latter on his 
engagement to Judy, and, in all innocence and serious- 
ness, this bright pair offered Dick a revolver as a 
wedding present, but substituted for it a christening 
mug, which came cheaper. They are irresponsible and 
irrepressible, and one embarrassing habit of theirs is to 
ask of people they meet whether marriage between first 
cousins is not a failure, since they, as the offspring of 
such a marriage, are visible proof of one such failure. 

These things are not done suggestively, for the 
naive innocence of these scamps keeps the book as clean 
as spring water. Among other characters, Dick, 
poseur, is noteworthy—but then, not a single figure in- 
troduced is devoid of interest, and we congratulate the 
author on the production of a very witty book. 





An Unfinished Song. By Mrs. GHOSAL. With 
Portrait. (T. Werner Laurie. 3s. 6d.) 


MRS. GHOSAL has given us a breezy type of novel, | 


showing the life and ideas of Indian ladies of the 
present time—a time which may be described as an 
age of emancipation. Many of the men are sent to 
England to be educated, and are astonished beyond 
measure at the energy of the people with whom they 
stay. The climate of India tends to debilitate its in- 
habitants, and to render them moribund; had the 
climate of this country been similar to that of India, 
our history would require to be rewritten. The men, 
and in less degree the women, of India are awakening, 
and longing for greater freedom. But it will take 
more than this generation, and probably the next, to 
rouse India from its lethargy, and enable it to cast 
off the fetters of its traditions. The story of Moni 
is charmingly and practicaily told; her love and the 
love for her was great. The following quotation might 
aptly be applied to her case :— 


Smiles would not be so precious, if they had not known 
tears ; 

Happiness would not know itself, if it were not born 
of suffering. 





Small Souls. By LouIs COOPERUS. (Wm. Heinemann. 
6s.) 


AN essential difference between this work and the 
majority of translations of the fiction of Continental] 
authors is, to use a photographic phrase, the presence of 
high lights. The depressing effect produced by the 
Russian school—that school’s ever-present cloud of 
tragic gloom—is absent here; the work is a serious, 
clever, thoughtful novel, yet its author dares to be 
witty, braves the Continental convention of fiction by 
the introduction of such light comedy characters as 
Karel and Cateau, the latter of whom, with her drawls 
and words squeakily emphasised—we can almost hear 
her squeak, so well has the translator preserved her 
idiosyncrasies—provides a fund of relief against the 
more poignant scenes. 

The story is that of Constance van de Welcke, whose 
husband married her by order of his parents when, 
through his intrigue with Constance, she had been 
divorced by her first husband, de Staffelaer, a high 
dignitary of the Dutch diplomatic service in Rome. 
The incident and Rome, however, only come into the 
book in retrospect, for we are introduced to Constance 
fifteen years later, when, aged forty-two, she returns 
with her husband and son to the Hague, hoping to 
renew family ties. The character of Addie, the thir- 
teen-year-old son, is one of the best pieces of drawing 
the book contains. Here, at least, is no small soul. 
Nor, for that matter, is Constance small. 

The family to which she returns, however, is mean 
and petty, as the rest of the Hague society ; though her 
scandal is fifteen years old, it is raked up and dis- 
cussed, the woman is talked at and harrowed, and,. 
living and unanesthetised, dissected by relatives and 
friends; the study is inimitably poignant and intense, 
yet broad and human in its meaning and quality. Here 
is a book that will live, by reason of its breadth, 
humanity, and power. 





Ten-Minute Stories. 
(John Murray. 6s.) 


Mr. ALGERNON BLACKWOOD reveals himself in this 
book in a variety of moods. The stories range from the 
eerie to the merely comic. Humour and fantasy, 
tragedy and terror, mystery and pathos—all are here. 
On the whole, it is what may perhaps be called the 
mystic note that predominates. No living writer is 
more skilful in creating an atmosphere in which the 
accustomed objects of life assume an unfamiliar pet- 
spective. The world itself becomes alive. Trees have 
their dark and dreadful secrets. (No one who has once 
read it is ever likely to forget “The Man whom the 
Trees Loved.’’) Those dim, unexplored regions of the 
mind of which, in normal moments, we are but half- 
consciously aware, become suddenly illumined, as if a 
powerful searchlight were flashed upon them. The 
“terror that walketh by night,”’ that mysterious thing, 
is seen as a vivid, palpable reality. In the first of these 
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stories—“Accessory before the Fact ’’—we see a man 
sharing in anticipation the fate of another. For a time 


‘he loses his own individuality: he becomes that other 


man. The theme is one which in the hands of any other 
writer would probably have provoked the just laughter 
of the scoffer. As treated’by Mr. Blackwood, it not 
only satisfies, it actually convinces. Equally admir- 
able are such stories as “The Prayer,’’ “Strange Dis- 
appearance of a Baronet,’’ “You may telephone from 
here,” and “ The Whisperers.”’ “Let not the Sun—”’ is 
a tale the moving pathos of which no reader could fail 
to miss. In lighter vein are the four stories which re- 
count the adventures of an absent-minded gentleman 
with false eyebrows, whom to have met is to have 
loved. The book represents Mr. Blackwood at his best. 
And the best of Mr. Blackwood belongs to the best of 
modern fiction. 





The Twin Soul of O’Také San. By the BARONESS 
ALBERT D’ANETHAN. (Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.) 


THE little story of this book—for it is little—has been 
told many times before. A heroic, handsome young 
Englishman, determined, on account of his wife’s per- 
sistent bad temper, to fall in with her wishes and leave 
her for ever, went to Japan, where he very promptly 
met and fell in love with O’Také San; and, mindful of 
his repentant wife’s wish that some other woman should 
give him the happiness he had never had with her, he 
proceeded to get that happiness with O’Také San’s 
help, fully sharing her conviction that he and she were 
twin souls. Having a desire for the Russo-Japanese 
“front,’’ he leaves O’ Také San in a little house down 
by a shining shore, and in the reader’s mind it is a 
toss-up who shall be slaughtered to meet the require- 
ments of the story—is it the repentant wife, the two- 
wived husband, or the Japanese girl who is far more 
sinned against than sinning? We will not detract from 
the interest of the story by giving away the solution to 
this problem, but will content ourselves by remarking 
that Shearing, the faithful retainer, is not a bit humor- 
ous, nor even funny, as “low comedy lead.” 

We expected better than this from Rider Haggard’s 
sister, and own that the book is a disappointment after 
her reminiscences of diplomatic life in Japan. It is 
against custom, by the way, to begin five and six para- 
graphs in succession with “and’’; it is also irritating to 
the reader. The best point of the book is its writer’s 
familiarity with Japanese customs, with which she is 
thoroughly able to deal in convincing style. 








A collection of photographs which may fairly be 
described as representing a British School is now on 
view, free to the public daily, from 11 a.m. till 5 p.m., 
until March 20, at 35, Russell Square, W.C., the home 
of the Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain. 
The photographs are by members of British Societies 
affiliated to the parent body, and claim to represent the 
high-water mark of home, as distinguished from inter- 
national, work. 





Literary Competition 


KF ROM the present issue (March 14) to June 6 THE 

ACADEMY will print each week a passage from 
some more or less well-known author whose work is 
generally easily accessible, either on the bookshelves at 
home or in the popular libraries published to-day—such 
libraries as Dent’s Everyman’s or Macmillan’s Eversley 
Series or the Popular Editions of Standard Works 
issued by Messrs. G. Bell and Sons, or a series such as 
Jack’s Popular Books. Perhaps here and there an 
excerpt may be taken from a volume not quite so readily 
to hand, but for the most part the source will be wholly 
popular, if classic. We shall, to adapt Kipling’s 
familiar line, take our quotation where we find it—we 
may even take it from a book just out. All we 
promise is that nothing will appear which cannot be 
traced by inquiry among reading friends or a little 
research such as delights the true book-lover. 

The idea of the Competition is to encourage the study 
of good books and to reward the assiduous and success- 
ful student. 

Thirteen quotations will appear, and to those of our 
readers who send in the most correct list of names of 
authors and titles of works, and the two next best lists, 
we offer a First Prize of £5, a Second Prize of £3, and 
a Third Prize of £2. ' 

All competitors have to do is to fill in the Coupon 
given below, and after the completion of the series 
forward the thirteen Coupons to the Competition 
Editor, THE ACADEMY, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. Results must reach us by first post on 
June 15, and the awards will be announced, we hope, 
in our issue of June 20. 

It must be understood that the Editor’s decision is 
final, and that he claims the right, in the event of a tie, 
to divide the prizes as he thinks proper. 


QUOTATION I. 


Woman is not undevelopt man, 

But diverse: could we make her as the man, 
Sweet Love were slain: his dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference. 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow; 

The man be more of woman, she of man; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world; 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 
Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind ; 

Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words; 

And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 

Sit side by side, full-summ’d in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 
Self-reverent each and reverencing each, 
Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other ev’n as those who love. 
Then comes the statelier Eden back to men: 
Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and calm : 
Then springs the crowning race of human-kind. 
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Music 


‘¢*WQARSIFAL”’ has been so successful at Covent 

Garden, from the point of view of the box- 
office, that the management has arranged for two 
more performances. One hears it said that this is 
a sure test of London’s taste for Wagner’s “sacred’’ 
music-drama, and that we shall find “ Parsifal’’ re- 
peated in the season, and maintained in the regular 
repertory as are ‘‘Tristan’’ and ‘‘Die Walkiire.’’ But 
it must not be forgotten that, though great numbers 
have come away from “ Parsifal’’ profoundly im- 
pressed, and ready to go again, there have probably 
been as many others who went to satisfy their curiosity, 
and who will consider that “once is enough.’’ It was 
difficult, at first, to obtain tickets for “Salomé’”’ and 
“Elektra,’’ but their position as established favourites 
is by no means secure. It may be the same with 
“ Parsifal,’? though no doubt its simpler but more 
deeply felt music will, for a long time to come, be 
more intelligible to the ordinary lover of music than 
the intricacy and the passion of Richard Strauss. We 
are to have plenty of operas this spring and summer. 
London is large enough to send full houses both to 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane—at least it would be so 
were the prices more reasonable. It would be interest- 
ing to compare the respective attractions of “ Parsifal ”’ 
at the one house and ‘‘Boris Godounov,’’ with Chalia- 
pine, at the other, if both were given on the same 
evening. But it would be vexing also, for, though the 
houses are so near that one could easily run from one 
to the other, an entertainment made up of alternate 
half-hours of Wagner and Moussorgsky would be 
unsatisfactory and bewildering. 

The other day it was possible to hear a Quartet of 
Haydn by the Brussels Quartet in Bechstein Hall, 
and yet be in time for a good deal of the 
“Meistersinger’’ at Covent Garden, and_ the 
one did not “swear’’ with the other at all. 
Rather did we feel Wagner to be a _ delight- 
ful complement to old Haydn. But the Brussels 
Quartet were playing so finely that one was 
rather reluctant to leave the quiet scene of the chamber- 
music for the opera-house. They have such a lively, 
smooth tone for their slow movements, and such a 
bright one for the quick, and their finish can hardly 
be exceeded by that of any other group of quartet- 
players. But it was very good to hear Herr Bender 
as Sachs, and Herr Sembach as Walther, in a much 
more distinguished performance of the “Meistersinger’’ 
than the earlier one. Mme. Dux, too, was in very 
good voice, and Mr. Coates conducted with great 
spirit. It was the kind of performance which sends 
people away cheerful and contented, and surely that 
is some test of success. 





On Wednesday, the 4th inst, the first of the Classical 
Concert Society’s four additional concerts made a 
soothing preparation for the visit upon which we had 
settled to the Palace Theatre for the sake of the new 

















“ Sylphides.’’ As to this we may perhaps be allowed 
a word of “personal explanation.’”” The old 
“ Sylphides ’’ was our introduction to the exquisite art 
of the Russian Ballet. We saw it at Monte Carlo, 
and by means of it the Russians made us their slaves 
for ever. Nothing of all the wonderful things we 
have seen them do since that “Sylphides’’ was ever 
able to alter our opinion that this was the most perfect 
gem of their repertory. Not “Carneval,’’ not “ Pet. 
rouscka,”’ could rival it in our affection, delicious and 
thrilling as each of them was. How could we bear a 
new “Sylphides ’’? which should only resemble the old 
in having Nijinsky and a bevy of white maidens and 
Chopin’s music? But now we have gone through the 
ordeal, and must confess that the new “Sylphides”’ 
is a most remarkable and enthralling performance. 
Beautiful as is the new scene, with its large blue lake 
and its glittering whiteness, we prefer the cool green 
of the old, and are old-fashioned enough to prefer 
also the pure grace of the old dances to the more 
angular attitudinising of the new. Still, M. Nijinsky 
has conceived several striking /ableaux, and Mlle. 
Nijinska floats about like a white tuft of shining 
thistledown. It seems that there is more conscious art 
about the new ballet, but it is interesting and beautiful 
in a very high degree. 

Then, much as we loved the old music, we cannot 
doubt for a moment that the new is better. Instead 
of the bits of Chepin, which all of us would strum 
and hum since we were in our cradles, we have three 
Mazurkas, not familiar ones, two studies which, being 
too difficult for ordinary fingers, are only known to 
the general public through M. de Pachmann’s playing 
or Busoni’s, a Prelude to which the same _ remark 
applies (it is called an Etude in the programme, but 
is, in fact, the Prelude in E flat, No. 19), and two of 
the Nocturnes that everybody does xof¢ play, the very 
lovely and sprightly No. 3 in B major, and the (rather 
curiously chosen) No. 7 in C sharp minor. This last 
seemed less perfectly suited for dancing, and also less 
suitable for orchestral arrangement. But the first 
Nocturne, the Studies, and the Mazurkas have been 
chosen for marriage with Nijinsky’s dances, with de- 
lightfully happy success, and their orchestration by 
M. Ravel is so exquisitely done that praise of it would 
be an impertinence. An ardent connoisseur of the 
modern French music had said to us that he supposed 
Chopin was the last composer whose music Ravel would 
wish to orchestrate or find himself in sympathy with. 
This speech reminded us of the attitude of an advanced 
Cubist painter who once said to me that his school 
would find itself much more capable of sympethising 
with “an Old Master’? than with the work of Mr. 
John, Mr. Sickert, or Mr. Spencer Gore. 

Ravel has found Chopin an Old Master, and treated 
him with perfect understanding and a skill which 
passes our poor understanding. The dear old pieces 
in the first “ Sylphides ’’ were beautifully set for the 
orchestra by various first-rate Russians, but the: result 
of Ravel’s genius applied to these specimens of 
Chopin’s rarer gifts is something much more exquisite. 
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That the band of a music-hall which must constantly 
play indifferent and bad music should be able to rise 
to the requirements of Ravel’s Chopin as the Palace 
Band did was a fine testimony to the advance which 
music-halls have made. It is not necessary that such 
a band should play with the perfection of the Queen’s 
Hall orchestra, and we do not expect them to do so. 
But we venture to say that Mr. Finck’s performance 
of Ravel’s Chopin was remarkable for its delicacy and 
right feeling. To play the Mazurkas well is given to 
very few musicians, and if, in these, the Palace Band 
was open to criticism, their shortcomings are very 
pardonable. 

Before the dancing, a singer, Mlle. Anka Layewa, 
introduced three pleasant specimens from her repertory 
of Serbo-Croatian Folk Songs, arranged by an 
Austrian musician, Egon Willfort. The lady has a 
very good and very high voice, and is an extremely 
capable vocalist, her staccato and coloration in the 
last song being excellent. This “turn’’ seemed to be 
a little over the heads of the audience, and Mlle. 
Layewa deserved much warmer appreciation than she 
received. But perhaps the spectators were impatient for 
the Ballets, and could not give their minds to mere 
music, however good and novel. It is rather a severe 
blow to see Russian dancing at the Palace without the 
peerless Mme. Pavlova, but, if we cannot have her, 
Mlle. Nijinska is a very gifted substitute, and, of 
course, her brother is a genius. 


The Classical Concert has been most pleasantly 
satisfying with such good musicians as Miss Fanny 
Davies, Mr. Maurice Sons, and Mr. Warwick-Evans. 
Mr. Henschel sang and brought the note of sadness 
in, for this was to be his last appearance at these con- 
certs. Schubert’s Fantaisie in C for violin and piano 
is not very often heard nowadays. Lady Hallé liked 
playing it, and she was right, for it has long moments 
of great beauty. 


Mr. Plunkett Greene’s recital, given to a very large 
and perpetually encoring audience, was less admirable 
than usual. He carried his whispering to the point 
of inaudibility, and his speech to that of a turbine, 
so that his songs suffered loss. 











On March 31, Messrs. Stanley Paul and Co. will 


_ publish a study of “ Napoleon in Exile at Elba, 1814- 


1815,” by Norwood Young, whose book “ The Growth 
of Napoleon’’ attracted much attention some years 
ago. During the last four years Mr. Young has pre- 
pared this book and that which will succeed it, 
“Napoleon in Exile at St. Helena, 1815-1821,’’ visit- 
ing Elba and afterwards St. Helena, where he remains 
at the present moment. In illustrating both volumes, 
which between them will contain over 150 cartoons, 
paintings, and photographs, he has had the valuable 
assistance of Mr. A. M. Broadley, who also contri- 


butes a chapter on other sidelights on Napoleon’s 
career. 





Some New French Books 


M GAYET, an eminent Egyptologist, has explored, 
- during sixteen years, at the cost of innumer- 
able difficulties and personal sacrifices, the city of 
Antinopolis. The antiquities he discovered during his 
excavations were subsequently exhibited in Paris. 
Though of the greatest interest, they are little in com- 
parison to what surely still remains to be brought to 
light. 

M. Gayet’s discoveries could already have filled a 
museum which would have revealed the Greek civilisa- 
tion of the East, and, thanks to him, we now possess 
a perfect ensemble. The dead themselves, dressed in 
the costumes they wore, surrounded by the objects they 
cared for in days gone by, appear as fantastic phan- 
toms escaped from their sepulchres, just as they used 
to lie, in the past. Not a wrinkle of their faces, not 
a pleat of their clothes, have budged; dresses have 
been sent in half, so that different provincial museums 
might possess specimens of the bygone civilisation. 
And the sepulchres themselves were not treated with 
more respect. 

A book written by so erudite a scholar as M. Gayet 
could not fail to be very interesting. In “Ce que 
Racontent les Momies d’Antinoé: Le Roman de Claude 
d’Antioche,’’ which has just been published by Plon- 
Nourrit (3 frs. 50), we have the result of his sixteen 
years of labour amidst the tombs of Antinopolis; and 
in truth the mummies of the Egyptian city tell wonder- 
ful tales. 

In the introduction which prefaces this work, M. 
Gayet retraces the legend of the founding of the city. 
He tells us of the passionate friendship which united 
the Emperor Hadrian and the beautiful shepherd, 
Antinous, who voluntarily drowned himself as a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice to Fate, who, by the oracle, had 
decreed the death of the Emperor. Hadrian was so 
pained by the loss of his friend that he caused solemn 
rites to be celebrated for him, and rendered him the 
honours which were reserved only for Osiris. He de- 
sired, moreover, to erect an imperishable memorial to 
his glory, and founded the city of Antinopolis. 

Through the many ways of this marvellous city M. 
Gayet traces Claude of Antioch, once a favourite of 
the Emperor Diocletian, who, becoming converted to 
paganism, exiled his faithful servant to Egypt in the 
hope that he would follow this example. But Claude 
is far too fervent a Christian to renounce that faith; 
the rites, the celebrations, the diabolical incantations 
which he witnesses, horrify him; the luxury which sur- 
rounds him only strengthens him in his belief. He 
tries to convert the embalmers among whom he lives, 
with many other Christian comrades ; but after enjoying 
a nearly complete liberty for some months, Claude is 
at last decapitated by order of Arian, governor of the 
city, who tires of his religious stubbornness. 

The story of Claude of Antioch has well served M. 
Gayet. It has permitted him to present to us the daily 
life of the inhabitants; fantastic phantoms seem to 
dance a ghastly measure around us while we read the 
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descriptions of the adoration of Osiris, of Isis, and 
the apotheosis of Isis—Aphrodite. Then suddenly all 
those strange and bewildering apparitions vanish, to be 
replaced by the ascetic figures of the Christians hiding 
in the Quarter of the Sepulchres, and the saintly her- 
mits or people of the mountains. 


The book reveals a care of detail quite remarkable. 
It is exceedingly interesting as being the work of a 
specialist, written with the evident desire of being read 
by all, even by the most frivolous and least scientific; 
but it would have gained greatly if M. Gayet had 
taken care to write in a really simple style, with less 
display of “ literary ’’ effects. 


Egyptology seems to be quite the fashion in France 
this year. “L’Histoire de la Civilisation Egyptienne 
des Origines 4 la Conquéte d’Alexandre,’”’ by M. 
Jequier, has the merit of condensing into three hundred 
pages the principal facts of Egyptian history, and is 
very sensibly divided into seven chapters, which are 
again subdivided into three parts—History, Tradition, 
and Monuments. It thus becomes a very clear work of 
reference, illustrated by a series of excellent photo- 
graphs of the best specimens of antique Egyptian art, 
of the most sympathetic mummies, and of some famous 
sites which seem quite like old friends. 


Jean Dolent is a curious figure; though son and 
grandson of workmen, he was himself an aristocrat 
to the tip of his fingers. He was one of the most 
interesting personalities of the Parisian literary world 
of the latter half of the last century. He possessed 
an infinite charm, an indomitable pride, biting wit, the 
love of fine expression, of beauty, of art; and occasion- 
ally he did not disdain paradoxes. Yet this essentially 
cultivated man left school at thirteen, and earned his 
living in an afelier! In some of his works it is appa- 
rent that his style would perhaps have gained by a 
more intimate knowledge of Latin and Greek authors. 
Nevertheless, he possesses a personality “composed 
especially of that same fimesse which others have per- 
haps borrowed from the Ancients, but which he re- 
discovered precisely where the Ancients had discovered 
it—in the living sense of beauty, and in the desire of 
attaining to beauty by words, by the analogical means 
which unite written Art to lyrical and plastic Art.”’ 


M. Charles Morin, from whom we borrow this quota- 
tion, has prefaced the recent work published by 
Messien, entitled “Pages Choisies de Jean Dolent’”’ 
(sGe.. gp). Though an artist, Dolent was 
obliged to earn his living by undertaking 
the law correspondence of an important com- 
mercial house. He did this for fifty-three 
years, devoting his leisure hours to writing .those 
critical studies which reveal such qualities of tender- 
ness, of understanding, and of wit. He used to escape 
from the monotony of his daily task by accomplishing 
it as well as possible. He had many friends, who 
would gather with pleasure in his little drawing-room 
at Belleville. Among the most noticeable figures is 
that of Eugéne Carriére. A great friendship sprung 
up between the great painter and Dolent, which grew 








firmer as time went on. 


Aurel also frequented the 
little circle. 


Dolent’s works deal in general with art criticism; 
most of them are now out of print. The best known 
are “Une Volée de Merles,’’ “Le Roman de la Chair,” 
relating the adventure of two young provincials in 
Paris; “ L’Insoumis,”’ a continuation of the preceding 
work : “ Petit Manuel d’Art a |’ Usage des Ignorants,” 
a sort of general review of the contemporary artistic 
world; and “Le Livre d’Art des Femmes,”’ in which 
the author exposes pitilessly the foolishness and hard- 
ness of the Parisian society woman. 

During his life-time, Dolent did not enjoy the repu- 
tation which was rightfully his. It is surprising, if 
one pauses to reflect how essentially French his talent 
was. But if he was not better known, it is because 
he was always just himself. He never made any effort 
to appear other than he really was. He was proud, 
and fond of liberty; so he kept voluntarily apart. 
“Pour le trouver,’? says M. Morin, at the close of his 
fine introduction, “il fallait le chercher. Mais quand 
on l’avait découvert on ne pouvait plus se passer de 
lui. L’Avenir ne se passera pas de Dolent. C’est un 
classique de |’Art Vivant.” 

This last phrase definitely places Dolent, and, thanks 
to the extracts published in “ Pages Choises,’’ under 
M. Morin’s careful supervision, one can obtain an 
apercu of a most curious, witty, paradoxical, and 
sympathetic figure. 

MARC LOGE. 





At the Grafton Galleries 


HE Women’s International Art Club is holding 

its fifteenth annual Exhibition. The collection 1s 

a curiously miscellaneous one, consisting of not a little 

poor work and a fair proportion that is exceedingly 

good. With more sternness on the part of the Hang- 

ing Committee, the show might have been good all 

round. As it is, the contrasts in quality strike the 
beholder sharply. 

Upon the staircase the visitor is greeted with 
some rather weird Futurist, or quasi-Futurist, 
works—three “Fashion Pictures’ by a German 
lady, and a _ remarkable large-scale nude _ bust 
in lurid colours by Miss Tora Holmstrom, en- 
titled “Strangers.’”” The ‘out ensemble suggests a 
Brobdingnagian female, seen, as Swift suggests, at 
close quarters in all the nastiness of highly magnified 
detail, and the effect is not pleasant. In the Octa- 
gonal Gallery there are two noticeable pictures by Miss 
Mary Creighton, in one of which, “The Big Sofa,” 
the manipulation of the lights is distinctly clever. 
There is all the charm of restfulness and quiet colour 
in Miss M. E. Atkins’ “ By the River,’’ a study of an 
old town and church-tower by the waterside, rendered 
in broad and easy touches and with great feeling. Miss 
Atkins figures with some good work also in the Large 
Gallery; her view of Ryde is one of the good things 
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in the Exhibition; and we like exceedingly, too, her 
pictures of “ Laiguelia, Italy,’’ and “The Old Wind- 
mill.’”’ Her work is marked by a truthfulness and 
sanity of outlook and a sureness of handling which are 
very pleasing and compel respect. Rich colour and 
clear light characterise Miss Beatrice Bland’s “ Road 
through the Wood”’; and quiet appreciation of one of 
Nature’s most delicate moods appears in Miss Evelyn 
Robinson’s “New Moon.’ Miss Isobelle Dods- 
Withers contributes a delightful sketch of Montepul- 
ciano, and a more finished picture of “The Rocks of 
Ste. Marie,’’? both eminently skilful and sympathetic 
studies of romantic landscapes. 

One of the features of the Exhibition is the careless 
and unfinished character of much of the work sent; 
some of it suggests that a very little more time and 
attention would have improved the results greatly, and 
would have been well worth the trouble involved— 
which should surely have been a labour of love. Of 
such, among others, is Miss Ethel Walker's ambitious 
“Decoration for Spring,’’ in which plenty of clever 
drawing and skilful grouping is marred by hasty care- 
lessness of execution and want of elementary con- 
sideration of accessories. 

' In agreeable contrast is the admirable work cf Miss 
Anna Boberg, as bold and vigorous in handling as it 
well could be, but infinite delicate and lucent in the 
result, sensitive alike to form, colour and atmosphere 
in a series of far from easy subjects. Miss Boberg’s 
pictures are taken, we suppose, from her native 
Sweden ; there are five of them showing its rugged and 
rock-bound shores in all sorts of aspects. Of these 
“Winter Splendour,’’ a fairy vision of snow peaks and 
shimmering lights, is perhaps the most striking, though 
another fairy vision upon a more ambitious scale is 
offered in “At the Sunset’’—a wonderful cloudland of 
royal redness and the mysterious world which it en- 
velops, that never degenerates into crudeness or 


‘hardness of line or tint. If only to see Miss Boberg’s 


works these Galleries are worth a visit. A strong 
study of a fine head is that by Miss Mollie Faustman, 
another Swedish artist, of “Rolf Trolle’’;.and Miss 
Trotzig, from the same country, contributes a fine 
atmospheric study in “After Rain.” 

Perhaps the best figure-study in the Exhibition is 
Miss Defries’ “By the Sea,’’ the full length of a 
woman bending beneath a burden of straw or seaweed, 
which she carries along the beach against a dull sea- 
scape beyond. The figure is beautifully poised, and 
expresses toil and weariness in every line—a pathetic 
as well as a powerful achievement. Close by hangs 
another clever large-scale group of figures in Miss 
E. A. Hope’s “Procession,’’ a group of Breton 
peasants and children approaching with banners and 
other paraphernalia of a religious function; the 
draughtsmanship is excellent, and the grave earnest- 
ness of the pious Breton folk is well caught. A very 
finished piece of work, and one of the best in the Ex- 
hibition, is Miss Bethia Clarke’s “Making Carpets, 
Wilton,’’ which is admirable alike in realism, in 
characterisation, and in fechnigue. These pretty 








nearly exhaust the interest of the show. Mention is 
due, perhaps, to Miss Evelyn Howard’s “Fire on the 
Moor’’; Miss Beatrice Bland’s “Weed Burning”’; and 
to the same artist’s “View from Richboro’ Castle.’’ 
Two of Miss M. V. Wheelhouse’s admirably delicate 
and graceful figure illustrations are those to “Wives 
and Daughters’’ (Nos. 122 and 134); ner work is in its 
own way well-nigh unapproachable. Her two Italian 
sketches, though good, are upon a more mundane 
level. Some beautiful specimens of handicrafts are 
also shown. 





The Theatre 


“The Two Virtues” at the 
St. James’s 


O profound problems are presented to the patient 
i playgoer in the new comedy at the St. James’s 
Theatre. Mr. Alfred Sutro aimed obviously at amuse- 
ment; he devised a neat little situation, gave it the 
sauce of a pretty wit, and his actor-vassals serve it 
with the utmost art of which they are capable. No 
critic need grumble at the result; to protest that Mr. 
Sutro has not gone into the deeps of the questions 
raised is about as sensible as to complain of an omelette 
because it is not a round of beef. He entertained us 
well, and we left the theatre with a feeling of satis- 
faction—a feeling that our laughter had not been on 
a false note, and that the attention which we had been 
compelled to pay was not wasted either on trivialities 
or on morbidities. 

In “The Attack,’’ which we noticed a couple of 
months ago, Sir George Alexander appeared in a 
style of part new to him—that of the sharp business 
man and politician; in ‘‘The Two Virtues’’ he 
assumes a character precisely the opposite of this. 
Jeffery Panton is an historian, steeped in the literature 
of history, bewildered by anything pertaining to the 
world of business; he imagines himself in love with 
the memory of a lady whom he has not seen for years, 
and whose photograph he sets up as a shrine for occa- 
sional worship—when his thoughts turn that way. 
This lady’s husband, Claude Jervoise, is a poet of 
heroic moods and soaring ambitions, with a sublime 
belief in his message for the world; he has a friend, 
a certain lonely, harmless, but of course beautiful Mrs. 
Guildford, whom he visits and bores terribly with his 
lengthy recitals of his own verses. Mrs. Jervoise 
persuades Jeffery—who finds his old infatuation for 
her was but a sorry affair—to call on Mrs. Guildford 
and to try to break the spell which she supposes is 
cast over her husband; Jeffery, finding the lovely, 
mysterious, lonely lady to be as keen on history as 
he is himself, promptly instals her as his collaborator, 
without a thought of harm; and there, in his study, 
the two are discovered by Jeffery’s sister, Lady Milli- 
gan, and Mrs. Jervoise—who enter with a complete 
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record of Mrs. Guildford’s “past ’’comfortably 
working together. The end can be foreseen; but the 
dialogue, the amusing “rows’’ between the three 


women, between the two women, and between Jeffery | 


and his amazed and shocked sister, who desires him 
to marry a lady of title, are pure comedy. We have 
seen few things more witty and exhilarating than the 
contest between Lady Milligan—magnificently acted 
by Miss Henrietta Watson—and Mrs. Jervoise; the 
only stage episode comparable with it that occurs to 
us is the famous wordy duel in “ The Importance of 
Being Earnest.”’ 

Sir George Alexander proved himself quite at home 
in a new vein; distracted, worried, sometimes even dis- 
hevelled—imagine it !—he took the part of the literary 
man immersed in research to perfection; and when 
forced by events to come into the open he was as shy, 
awkward, and as bashful as a boy. It was quite de- 
lightful to watch him, and his proposal to Mrs. Guild- 
ford in the last act was very pretty indeed. We praised 
Miss Martha Hedman for her performance in “ The 
Attack”’ ; unhappily, in the present play, she was sadly 
lacking. She has no variety of facial expression; she 
stays always on the same calm level; even her voice 
scarcely changes. She puts no life, no energy, no vivacity 
into the part. On the other hand, it was almost im- 
possible to look away from Miss Watson when she 
was on the stage; her play of feature was excellent— 
by a quiet gesture, a glance, she expressed volumes of 
surprise, contempt, dismay, and her contest with her 
brother, where from pleading she gradually rose by 
stages to recrimination and indignation, was a superb 
piece of acting. As the pompous poet Mr. Herbert 
Waring showed himself fully capable; the supreme 
conceit of the egoist, his supercilious disdain of the 
conventions, were most amusingly portrayed; and Miss 
Athéne Seyler took the part of the frivolous Mrs. 
Jervoise with just the right effect. Miss Rhoda Symons 
talked too fast and seemed weak as Alice Exern, Mrs. 
Guildford’s companion; but the minor parts were in 
the good hands of Mr. George Bishop and Miss Mary 
Lane. 

There are two or three ‘‘thin’’ pieces in the play. 
The scene between Alice Exern and Mrs. Guildford 
might with advantage be cut or altered; it leads no- 
where and becomes tedious; and now and then the 
dialogue flags from its usual sprightliness. On the 
whole, however, Mr. Sutro has scored a decided suc- 
cess, and “ The Two Virtues ’”’ should have a lengthy 
run. We kn 


The Pioneer Players present 
“Daughters of Ishmael” 


THIS long, sometimes stupid, and in some parts 
powerful American play was recently producéd by 
Miss Edith Craig at King’s Hall, Covent Garden. 
We believe that this remarkably convenient theatre is 
generally used by pugilists; on this occasion we had 
a play that was intended to fight a social evil. A 








neighbour of ours, a witty and rather wicked writer 
of comedies—with memories of Mr. Shaw’s early work 
—thought that “Mrs. Warren’s Profession’’ was 
taking the place of that of Cashel Byron. This 
adaptation of Mr. Kauffman’s sociological novel is 
an effort to demonstrate the danger which young girls 
suffer of being lured from home and kidnapped for 
the profit of the person who is called the owner of 
“The House’’ kept for the pleasure of its visitors. 

In America, perhaps more than in England, a great 
effort is being made at the present time to arouse a 
sincere interest in this sort of danger. Zhe Medical 
Review of Reviews of New York has forwarded us 
an original play in four acts, dealing very fully with 
the same subject.* In reading this work one sees the 
earnestness of the author and the value of the point 
of view which is so clearly and boldly set forth. We 
do not know if “Peach Bloom,” like “ Daughters of 
Ishmael,’’ has been played upon the stage, but it 
would, we think, show many of the same valuable 
qualities and sad defects as D’Este-Scott’s adaptation 
of Kauffman’s novel. 


Plays with so strong a purpose must generally show 
many failures in technique. Even M. Brieux is not 
at his best when forcing the pace for an especial and 
difficult end. “Daughters of Ishmael’’ opens effec- 
tively enough, and ends on a tragic and awful note. 
The first episode shows the extremely unpleasant 
home of an Irish-American, Owen Denbigh, played 
with an air of brutality by Mr. Charles Coleman. 
Miss Cathleen Nesbitt as a prematurely old woman is 
his wife and the mother of two daughters. The 
eldest is a grown-up schoolgirl, Mary, very realistic- 
ally given by Miss Marjorie Patterson. 
us a mistake that the Denbigh home should be made 
so hopelessly unhappy for Mary. In this case her 
troubles with her father predispose her to listen to the 
lover’s perjuries of Max Crossman, Mr. Raymond 
Lauzerte, who shows himself as clever here, in a 
different way, as he was in “ Fanny’s First Play.”’ 


Crossman soon lures Mary from home and takes 
her to “The House’”’ which is run by Rose Legere, 
Miss Janette Steer. The next episode tells of the 
Rovington Settlement, an unconvincing affair which 
appears to be carried on by incompetent people for the 
benefit of girls who have met with such misfortunes 
as those of Mary. The Settlement, however, fails 
in being of the slightest value. 


The later phases of the play recount the tragedy of 
Mary’s attempt to gain her living honestly. We are 
inclined to think her miseries are over-stated, and that 
from the protagonist point of view such exaggerations 
are of little value. 


Like other plays of the kind, “Daughters of 
Ishmael’? became the medium for some admirable 
acting. Miss Nesbitt, Miss Patterson, Miss Steer, and 
Mr. Lauzerte were at their best, and there was a very 





* Peach Bloom: an original play in four acts. By 
Norturop Morsr. (‘Medical Review of Reviews, 
New York. $1.) 
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successful new-comer in Mr. Geoffrey Goodhart, who 
gave considerable significance to a small part. It was 
the very good people of the Settlement who appeared 
so detached from humanity as we know it. We doubt 
if the general public are likely to see this play, or if 
it would interest them; for, apart from the first two 
scenes, there are many long and rather tedious 
episodes. 


“And all Arabia Breathes .. .”* 


HE strong revival of interest in all the magnifi- 

cence and beauty and all the treachery and 
passion which come with— 

Sabean odours from the spicy shore 

Of Arabie the blest... . 
owes no small part of its origin to the loving care with 
which Mr. Edward Knoblauch composed his now 
classic play, ‘‘Kismet.’’ He wrought it from the heart 
and soul of Eastern things which, to a great extent, 
he found enshrined in “The Thousand and One 
Nights.’” The present printed edition now before us 
is inscribed to the memory of Richard Burton, “ with- 
out whom,”’ the author says, “this play never could 
have been written.’’ This strikes us as the pleasing 
hyperbole of a devoted student. On reading the play 
in book form, it seems as if the author has himself 
drunk deeply of the spirit of the East, and that many 
of the incidents, characters, and turns of phrase, 
although perfectly in the picture and the period, owe 
much to his own quick imagination. It is true, on 
the other hand, that hardly a speech in the play is with- 
out some allusion to Arab customs or thoughts, and 
occasionally the actual wording is that of the charac- 
ters in the “ Nights.”’ 

The Story-Teller in the prologue, for instance, 
practically speaks the opening lines of the famous 
“Entertainments,’’ much as the Caliph makes use, 
later on, of the words with which all the important 
tales end. “In the name of Allah’’ is the conventional 
beginning of any story which a pious Mussulman tells; 
for without this form it would not be considered for- 
tunate. Then Hajj’s begging sing-song shows the 
entire Oriental attitude towards charity, and is care- 
fully compounded of some thirty proverbs on the sub- 
ject—ever popular in Eastern cities. We note, too, 
some quaint pieces of knowledge on almost every 
page: “La Yayha! La Yayha!” calls out Hajj to 
his beautiful daughter when he wants her to dance. 
This is the wild cry of a desert tribe during their 
gayest entertainments. Then there is a phrase of the 
Wazir Manzur, about his enemy, which is compact of 
various local ideas. Manzur calls him a “big- 
turban’d, bean-fed son of a sow’”’: the first because 
such people pretend to be learned; the second because 
those who eat beans are supposed to be dull-witted; 
the last because it is the grossest insult the Orient can 





supply. Of course, the expression, “slice of the 
moon,”? which makes the audience laugh, is the regular 





* Kismet. By Epwarp Knostaucn. An ‘‘Arabian Night’ 
in three acts. 3rd edition. (Methuen and Co. 2s. net.) 


term for a young Eastern maiden, and should be 
familiar to all through the agency of the now well- 
worn “ Omar.”’ 

These are but a very few of the thousand and one 
adaptations of Oriental phrases which Mr. Knoblauch 
uses throughout his play, the very dramatic character 
of which has to some extent withdrawn attention from 
its remarkable literary merits. To have made malle- 
able for stage purposes the curious language of “ The 
Arabian Nights ’’ must, one sees on reading the printed 
play, have been no light task; but it is evidently one 
which the author enjoyed. We apprehend, too, that 
many readers will enjoy “Kismet’’ in this form as 
thoroughly as on the stage; for the scenery almost 
paints itself as one reads the vivid, rapid, and often 
sincerely poetic dialogue. 

Scene iii of Act i, “The Courtyard of a Poor House,”’ 
is the most effective and stylistic piece of writing in 
the drama. Here is a brief and complete play within 
the play. Tlie love scene is full of beauty, and the 
episode in which the famous beggar Hajj revels in 
the great future which awaits his beautiful daughter 
Marsinah, and then suddenly falls into despair on 
his arrest, is filled with the spirit of a hundred old 
Eastern stories such as that of the man with the basket 
full of earthenware who counts his gains ahead of 
his business and then has the misfortune to smash his 
entire stock. : 

Such memories are recalled again and again by Mr. 
Knoblauch’s work; but each incident bears the imprint 
of his own mind and the characteristics of his own 
curious knowledge. With cunning art he tells his 
often exciting story until at last the Caliph and the 
beggar’s daughter are united and the musicians sing: 

Seat high the maid and bridal throne, 

To rule this night of nights alone ; 

Whilst kneels to her divinity, 

The mightiest of monarchs prone. 

Then draw the curtain sweet with spice, 

On Lord of Lords and Pearl of Price— 

He crowned by her virginity, 

She by his manhood’s Paradise. 

And Allah the Uniter bless 

Their love with joyance limitless ! 
But the great Hajj, the most inspired beggar of all 
time, is not forgotten. As the day of great events 
closes in, he murmurs: “Mine enemies dead—Mar- 
sinah wed—Meccah to-morrow. . . .” 

We know of no other thoroughly romantic play, 
written within the last fifty years, that possesses the 
charm, excitement, and beauty and elemental quality 
of ‘‘Kismet.’? It is a delightful and fantastic piece 
of literary drama which Mr. Knoblauch has so deftly 
salvaged from the shores of old romance. 

EGAN MEW. 





The Sir Alfred East Memorial Exhibition at the 
Leicester Galleries will be succeeded to-day (Satur- 
day) by an exhibition of the recent work in oils of one 
of the most distinguished landscape painters of the 
day, Mr. Oliver Hall. Four years have elapsed since 
a collection of this artist’s works in this medium has 
been seen in London. 
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At St. Stephen’s Shrine 


By A REGULAR DEVOTEE 


I HAVE known Pretyman a good many years, but 

I never saw him so pleased as I did on Wednesday 
last, the 4th instant, at question time. Mr. Justice 
Scrutton recently decided that the basis of valuation 
in regard to. agricultural land and undeveloped land 
used for agricultural purposes was all wrong. This is 
a very serious thing, as thousands of valuations under 
the Finance Act of 1910 have already been made at 
huge expense, and if they are based on false premises, 
where are we now? Where is the Government and 
where are the owners ? 

Evelyn Cecil started the ball rolling by asking 
whether the Government intended to appeal. Lloyd 
George was not in the House, and Montagu, the 
Secretary for the Treasury, seemed rather gravelled. 
He was not in a position to make any statement on 
the subject. 

“That’s all very well,’’ said Pretyman, in effect, 
“but are the Government proposing to levy duty on 
the same basis—making, in fact, valuations on assess- 
ments which have been legally proved to be inaccu- 
rate ?”’ 

“Tt only happened on Saturday,’’ pleaded Montagu, 
“and it requires very careful consideration.’’ 

“In that case,’’ said Fitzroy, “at the conclusion of 
questions, I shall ask leave to move the adjournment 
of the House.”’ 

As the question came within the rule that it was a 
matter of definite urgent public importance, it was 
felt that the Speaker could not refuse to grant the 
motion to adjourn. Here was a pretty kettle of fish, 
and the Unionists rubbed their hands in glee and 
waited to see what would happen. There must have 
been a hurried consultation in the Government room 
behind the Speaker’s chair, for at a quarter to four 
Ponsonby was put up as a “bonnet’”’ to formally ask 
the Attorney-General whether he intended to appeal. 

The careful consideration mentioned by Montagu 
disappeared like a sea-mist in the sun, for Simon 
promptly said “ Yes,’’ and that in the meantime no 
valuation would be made inconsistent with Scrutton’s 
decision. 

This was a distinct score, and the appeal will be 
watched with interest. If the decision is upheld, we 
shall want to know what is going to be done with all 
the valuations which have already been made. 

There is an air of unrest in the House. “It smells 
like dissolution,’’? said one man in the smoking-room. 
“Yes,’’ said another ghoulishly, “of corruption and 
decay.”’ 

Estimates were run through at a surprising rate. 
We did the business of the country, for which we are 
paid £400 a year, disgracefully. In a slipshod man- 
ner we passed thirteen Votes for the Navy, the Army, 
and the Civil Service in ninety-five seconds. We shall 
be up directly, everybody said, although it was only 
half-past six. 











A Bill for Defective Children appeared, and it was 
criticised as grandmotherly by such opposite characters 
as Bob Cecil and Handel Booth, but it was forced 
through. Gulland, a Government Whip, moved the 
adjournment, but Ronald McNeill wanted to know 
why the National Insurance money should be paid 
over to the Erin Lodge of the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians—a friendly society whose oath of initiation, he 
declared, included disloyalty. “We cannot inquire 
into that,’’ said Wedgwood Benn airily. Then John 
Ward raised again the awkward subject of the housing 
of the workmen at Rosyth which caused the storm 
yesterday. The talk went on, and, to the sorrow of 
the homing birds and the diners-out, lasted until 8.15, 
when all hope of a night off disappeared, for a private 
motion in favour of redistribution of seats came on. 
It was moved by little Edgar Jones, a Welsh Radical, 
and it let in two specialists on the subject—Morrison- 
Bell, who invented the pencil diagram which stood in 
the Strand, showing the inequalities of different con- 
stituencies, and Mackinder, who is a “dab”’ at pro- 
portional representation. Herbert Samuel accepted 
the motion, and handsomely admitted what is a patent 
fact, that Ireland is over-represented. As a remedy he 
advised the House to pass Home Rule, and then the 
Irish would only have forty-two members. He also 
suggested a Committee. Walter Long accepted the 
idea, but had little hope that it would do any good. 
Those who had basely fled and left us to do the work 
consoled themselves that there was no division, but 
the House did not rise until eleven after all. 

Asquith during the Parliament Act had in my hear- 
ing pledged himself that not more than one Bill of 
first-class importance could be passed in one session. 
On Thursday a first reading was given to three—viz., 
the Home Rule Bill, the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, 
and the Plural Voting Bill. 

We then went back to Supply, and “ Worthy” 
Evans attacked the Chancellor for the shortcomings 
of his Insurance Act. There was no enthusiasm; the 
House was nearly empty, and Lloyd George found it 
difficult to answer Worthington Evans’ searching 
questions. As Pretyman is to the Finance Act so is 
“W. E.”’ to the Insurance Act; both are thoroughly up 
in their subjects. ‘Bonar Law came on later, and in a 
sledge-hammer speech made Lloyd George writhe. He 
said, I believe, that the Act had broken down, and 
taunted the Government with trying to keep it secret 
until after the General Election. The Chancellor had 
tried to put the blame on the friendly societies. What 
about those which are admittedly well managed, and 
yet foresee that they will have to reduce the benefits? 

“ There may be a change of Government before long, 
and I want the country to understand that, if and 
when the Act is found to be bankrupt, they must not 
put the blame on the Unionists.”’ 

Handel Booth and Jonathan Samuel blamed the 
Opposition for slandering the societies and the Act. 
It would cause people to desert the friendly societies. 

Clynes, the Labour man, thought that there was 
far too much spent in administration, which we pro- 
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phesied all along. Markham unexpectedly came to 
the rescue of the Government, and suggested that the 
State and employers should divide the burden between 
them. Where would the Opposition be then? The 
Ministerialists cheered, but many a Radical, thinking 


of the General Election, said in his heart: ‘‘ This Act | 


is a beastly nuisance.’’ The Vote was carried by 68. 

“You need not come down on Friday if you do not 
want to,’’ said the Whips. It was a private members’ 
day, and the piece de resistance was a very slight 
dish: a small Bill to amend the Agricultural Holdings 
Bill by providing that, when a landlord gives notice 
to a tenant to quit, he shall give the tenant compensa- 
tion for any improvements he has made on the land. 
Both sides were in favour of it. It protected tenants 
from bad landlords, and everybody agreed that bad 
landlords were a curse to the soil; so the Bill got its 
second reading quite early in the afternoon. 

After that we had a Public Rights-of-Way Bill. 
Under the present law, where land is settled, the tenant 
for life, however willing, cannot dedicate a right-of- 
way to the public, although it may have been used for 
many years. The Bill enabled him to do this, and 
that the public should be entitled to a right-of-way 
over land, even under settlement, when forty years of 
uninterrupted use was proved. Everybody felt this 
was fair; Simon explained that it would prevent un- 
doubted rights being defeated by a technicality. 

Banbury was not convinced; there was no need for 
the Bill, and he moved its rejection, but all to no 
purpose. An ill-advised attempt was made to talk 
it out, but the closure was applied, and the Bill passed 
its second reading by 199 to 7. 

There were over a hundred questions on the paper 
on Monday, but no one attempted to listen to the 
replies, for it was obviously futile to do so. The 
Ministers galloped through the answers, which were 
not heard above the low hum of excited conversation 
that went on all round; nobody cared. 

When Asquith rose he was cheered by some of his 
own party, but I noticed that the Nationalists remained 
obstinately silent. Few men have been placed in a 
more difficult position, but he faced it with character- 
istic coolness and aplomb. I will not go into the 
details of the debate, because by the time this is in 
print the whole thing will have been discussed in all 
its bearings. The general feeling was that we had 
“got a move on.’’ Asquith admitted the principle of 
exclusion, and that is a great advance on anything that 
has happened before. His safeguards were a referen- 
dum by the counties interested and a six years’ 
exclusion. 

I do not think Bonar Law was quite as effective as 
usual. In a prepared speech few can touch him, but 
at a sudden reply he is not at his best. He made it 
quite clear that the Unionist position is not altered; 
we are opposed to Home Rule altogether, and the only 
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strong appeal. 


and we do not want a sentence of death with a stay 
of execution for six years. 





real solution is an appeal to the country. Ulster was | 
now admitted to be strong; the Nationalists hoped to | 


disarm her, and at the end of six years have her once 
again at their mercy. 
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Redmond said this was the limit of concession, and 


if it was not accepted—the Home Rule Bill must—he 
emphasised the word must, as if he were dictating to 
the Government—be pushed through. 


Carson—evidently in acute physical pain—made a 
The Ulstermen loathed Home Rule, 


“ Abolish the time limit 
and leave the matter to the decision of Parliament and 
I will consult my friends.’”” When William O’Brien 
got up, everybody went into the lobby and the 
smoking-room to talk it over. The whole thing, when 
it come to be analysed, was rather misty; Asquith had 
cleverly left out the financial part, and promised to 
put it in a white paper the next day. 


Some people rejoiced that the door was not yet 
closed, and applauded the moderate speech of Arnold 
Ward, one of our back-bench men; others, of all 
parties, said, “Home Rule is dead.’’ You cannot 
amend the Bill. Take out one piece, and the whole 
jig-saw drops to pieces; and if it goes, of course the 
Parliament Bill is dead too. It is a curious fact that, 
if there had been no Parliament Act, Home Rule might 
have passed. Now and then the speakers in the House 
assumed that the last word had been said, but each 
time the remark was made I noticed a low hum of 
dissent. There was a feeling that the auctioneer 
was still waiting for a further bid. He had said, 
“ Going—going,’’ but was not prepared even now to 
let the hammer fall. The common sense of the British 
peopie, now face to face with realities, was beginning 
to reassert itself on both sides. 

The debate was adjourned. 


Macaulay tells us how Warren Hastings, after his 
terrible struggle with the Council and after he had 
hanged Newcomen, sat down and wrote a letter to Dr. 
Johnson on some literary question. It is characteristic 
of the House that, after its feelings had been so deeply 
stirred, it was able to devote the rest of the evening 
to a little Bill to protect wild birds. Edwin Cornwall 
made a strong protest against this being taken up as a 
Government measure at short notice; it would ruin the 
trade and throw thousands out of work; but the cruel 
story of how the aigrette is obtained had taken forcible 
possession of members, and the Bill was read a second 
time. If the Bill could be made international by agree- 
ment, a good night’s work would have been done, but, 
as it is, it is one more hastily made handicap to British 
trade. 


It is not considered good manners to call a mana 
liar anywhere, and it is distinctly out of order in the 
House, but Sir John Randle’s motion went as near to it 
as anything I have known. Lloyd George had only 
himself to thank for the situation in which he found 
himself. Owing to his repeated and unwarrantable 


attacks on individuals and his appalling inaccuracies, 
several Unionists had determined, if they were success- 
ful in the ballot, to raise a question with regard to 
the Chancellor’s methods, and on Tuesday night it 
came out in a crowded house. 
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Yesterday I was proud of the House of Commons 
and the lofty tone of the speeches that were made. To- 
night the spectacle was a shameful one, and yet few 
people seemed to see it. The very fact that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer of the United Kingdom was 
able to be attacked in this way was, in itself, a 
degradation. 


He defended himself fiercely; few of us have ever 
seen him on the platform, but to-night he gave us a 
representation of his Limehouse style. With his back 
to the wall, he defended himself with all his might, 
and I am bound to say that he did it very skilfully. He 
attacked his opponents; he denied this; he asserted 
that; and did as much damage as he could amid the 
jeers of his foes and the cheers of his friends. 


F. E. Smith wound up the debate in a speech that 
was almost too clever. It was brimful of sarcasm, 
and to a hide less pachydermatous than the Chancel- 
lor’s would have made any man writhe—in fact, two 
or three shafts did get home, especially when he con- 
tended sarcastically that “the Chancellor never ran 
away, either in this House or in Birmingham.”’ 

He pointed out that, even in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
closing sentence, he had been guilty of a gross in- 
accuracy, and that his recklessness was such that at 
one of his own meetings he had called a man a forger 
without the slightest warrant or excuse. 

Cassel’s was not such a good speech, but it was more 
serious in tone. However, the House was very pleased 
with the entertainment, and the result was a strict party 
division ; 304 members decided that Lloyd George was 
not a liar, and 240 were convinced that he was. 


Imperial and Foreign Affairs 


By LANCELOT LAWTON 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN RUSSIA AND 
GERMANY 


NTEREST and to some extent alarm have been 
stimulated throughout Europe by reason of the 
virulent attacks upon Russia contained in the German 
and Austrian press. The agitation first manifested 
itself in journals that make no pretensions to modera- 
tion, but was quickly taken up by others known to be 
officially inspired, as, for example, The Cologne 
Gazette, The Lokalanzeiger, and, in Austria, news- 
papers of similar standing. This outcry followed upon 
an article appearing in one of Berlin’s popular jour- 
nals, which occupied several columns in presentation 
of the startling idea that the moment had arrived 
when Germany must seize upon any pretext to wage 
war against the forces of the Triple Entente. We are 
now told that it is Russia who is the arch-fiend of 
European diplomacy, that she is making ready for a 
campaign against Germany, that the Slav policy in 
the Near East proved triumphant, and that now, in 
all parts of the world, this policy is developing along 
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lines that are dishonest and menacing. Were it not 
for the fact that Russia is the firm friend of both 
countries, England and France might perhaps welcome 
the diversion of a form of criticism which is usually 
levelled at themselves by the Germans. It is deplor- 
able that such an exhibition of ill-feeling against a 
nation with whom we are on terms of exceptional 
friendship should have manifested itself just at the 
time when England and Germany were approaching a 
mutual understanding. The dictum of Sir Edward 
Grey that, while making new friends, we will sacrifice 
no old ones, cannot have been taken into sufficient 
account in Berlin. It is not reasonable to expect us 
to entertain warm feelings towards a country engaged 
in promoting a campaign of calumny against our ally. 
The evil consequence here implied would certainly 
attend the incidents we are discussing, were it not for 
our intimate knowledge of the peculiar ways of German 
diplomacy, which has not yet freed itself from the 
trammels of Bismarckian tradition. 


Here let us say at once that the official denials of 
complicity which have been forthcoming are unaccept- 
able. In the circumstances no other course than that 
of polite repudiation was open to the Wilhelmstrasse. 
The mere fact that nobody believes the denial, and 
that everybody is convinced that the German press, in 
matters of foreign policy, is officially directed, serves 
the purpose of German diplomacy. In this rather 
clumsy way the world is afforded an insight, and a 
very valuable one, into the trend of Germany’s foreign 
policy. In other words, the attempt to obscure defeats 
its object and elucidates. Russia, no doubt, is actively 
engaged in the task of army reform. Her military 
establishment is being increased by something like half 
a million men, her artillery re-armed, and her facilities 
for mobilisation vastly improved. The defects to be 
remedied are serious and of Icng standing. The in- 
crease in numbers was decided upon some time ago, and 
at this stage cannot have taken Germany by surprise. 
Thus we are led to the conclusion, more especially 
when we reflect upon the measures already taken by 
Germany to meet developments along her eastern 
frontier, that the panic now raised has some new and 
definite objects in view. It need not be imagined that 
we are at last on the eve of the great European war. 
So cynical a policy as that which the German press 
advocates will not be followed by the responsible 
statesmen of the country. Sabre-rattling is merely a 
political ruse. So soon as the sabre be drawn, ignoring 
ethical warrant, finance enters into the question, and 
here Germany is confronted with her gravest problem. 
It is, indeed, this last that is seriously embarrassing 
her at present, and, if due regard be paid to such 
circumstance, the agitation of her press will be looked 
upon with tolerance rather than with active resentment. 
For this agitation is believed to have a twofold aim: 
in the first place, so to alarm the German people that 
they will pay not unwillingly for military expansion 
already agreed upon, as well as for further develop- 
ments of a similar nature; and in the second place, as 
the date for the conclusion of the new commercial 
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treaty with Russia draws near, to create an atmosphere 
of menace. 

Other factors also have contributed to this somewhat 
artificial demonstration of German ire. King George 
is shortly to visit Paris, and President Poincaré is due 
to undertake a like mission to St. Petersburg. All the 
signs go to show that the Triple Entente, far from 
weakening, is gathering strength and solidity. Then 
the Near Eastern situation has taken a turn unfavour- 
able to the interests of the Triple Alliance, and Austria 
and Italy are showing a disposition to break away 
from the European Concert. Albania to-day presents 
a greater danger to the world’s peace than was ever 
the case with Macedonia. The relations between 
Austria and Russia, though correct on the surface, are 


characterised by constant irritation. Again and again | 


of late regrettable incidents between these two Powers, 
due to the detection of espionage, have arisen, and the 
prosecution instituted in Austria of Little Russians, 
or Ruthenes, on charges of high treason, adds fuel to 
the flame. Altogether, it will be seen, there is more 
than sufficient material available for the clever mani- 
pulation of German public opinion in the direction of 
Chauvinism. The success of this campaign may be 
judged from the statement of the 7zmes correspondent 
in Berlin that “there are now in the field the gun- 
makers, the Army, to some extent the Navy, the 
Clericals, together with all those Germans whose sym- 
pathies are more Austrian than Prussian, and the 
Semitic business interests. There is little more to be 
desired, unless it be the adhesion of the Socialists, who 
hate Russia and all her works.’’ The comprehensive 
nature of the agitation reflects an interesting forecast 
upon the future. It would seem that the forces of the 
Pan-Germanic movement are gathering shape against 
those of the Pan-Slavonic movement. 











Notes and News 


Mr. W. Russell Flint has just been made an associate 
of the Royal Water-Colour Society. Mr. Flint’s 
illustrations to “ The Canterbury Tales ’’ have lately 
appeared, and he has recently returned from Sicily, 
where he has been at work upon a set of illustrations 
for “ Theocritus,. Bion, and Moschus.’’ These draw- 
ings will appear in the Riccardi Press Edition of the 
“Tdylls,’’ translated by Andrew Lang, which will be 
published in the autumn. 


Mr. Charles Pears, well known for his humorous 
drawings in Punch and other journals, has written and 
illustrated another book in the style of his previous 
work, “From the Thames to the Seine.’”’ The new 
volume, describing the author’s own yachting experi- 
ences, and including accounts of more than one adven- 
turous exploit, is entitled “From the Thames to the 
Netherlands.’’ It will be published immediately by 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Bernard Quaritch announces for publication, on 
March 28, the first two volumes of Mrs. Perrin’s and 
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“ROYAL YORK” | 


HOTEL, BRIGHTON 


Supreme Comfort in a Warm and 
Sheltered Position. Excellent Sea Views 








SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 

“To the Cuisine particular attention has been 
paid, and no expense spared, whilst the service 1s 
absolutely perfect.” 

“And in the Royal York you have the perfec- 
tion of an English hotel and English cooking. 

AND— 

Colonel Newnnam Davis says:—‘t The Chef 
makes soup like a Frenchman, grills like an 
Englishman, and fries like an Italian.” 


Telegrams ; Telephones: 206 Post Office, Brighton. 
“ Presto, Brighton.” 293 Brighton. 
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HAMPTON COURT. 
Propr.: Mr. FRED KARNO. Tel. : MOLESEY 1. 


The only Residential River Hotel open 
all the Year round. 











THE RIVIERA OF LONDON 





THE FAVOURITE RESORT OF LONDON SOCIETY. 
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Professor Boulger’s new book on the British F lowering 
Plants. It will be the most important work on the 
subject published since Sowerby’s English Botany, 
and will contain 300 beautiful coloured plates from 
drawings by Mrs. Perrin. Her Majesty the Queen has 
expressed her intention to accept a copy when pub- 
lished, and H.R.H. the Princess Louise has given per- 
mission for the work to be dedicated to her. An exhi- 
bition of the original drawings of the book and other 
drawings by Mrs. Perrin will be held at the Dudley 
Gallery, Piccadilly, from March 13 to March 27. 








A general plan for the establishment of a laboratory 
or bureau to study the criminal, defective, and pauper 
classes has been formulated by Mr. Arthur MacDonald, 
of the Congressional, Washington, D.C., and is being 
brought to the notice of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department in London. In a leaflet issued by 
Mr. MacDonald many interesting facts and conclusions 
are given in a lucid manner, and the project has the 
support of a large number of scientific, medical, legal, 
and religious societies. The author has written a great 
number of works on the subject of criminology, which 
can be obtained by writing to the Superintendent of 


Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 


The office of President to the Children’s Country 
Holidays Fund, held by its founder, Canon Barnett, 
for thirty years, and rendered vacant by his death last 
year, has been graciously accepted by H.S.H. Prince 
Alexander of Teck. The death of the Hon. Alfred 
Lyttelton made it necessary for another trustee to be 
appointed, and this post has been accepted by Lord 
Loreburn. Mrs. S. A. Barnett has become a Vice- 
President. The work of the Fund is conducted by 
voluntary helpers, who are making arrangements for 
the coming season. Last year 47,000 children were 
provided with a fortnight’s country holiday. The 
Earl of Arran is Treasurer, and 10s. sent to him at 
18, Buckingham Street, Strand, will give a boy or a 
girl a holiday away from London’s mean streets. 


Forthcoming meetings at the Royal Society of Arts 
are as follows:—Mondays, March 16, 23, and 30, at 
8 p.m., Professor W. A. Bone, D.Sc., F.R.S., “Sur- 
face Combustion ’’; Wednesday, March 18, at 8 p.m., 
E. H. Ross, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., “House Flies and 
Disease,’’ Sir James Crichton-Browne, F.R.S., pre- 
siding; Thursday, March 19, at 4.30 p.m., Mrs. Pat- 
rick Villiers-Stuart, “Indian Water Gardens’’; 
Wednesday, March 25, at 4.30 p.m., Sir Charles 
Waldstein, Litt.D., Ph.D., “ Fashion in Art’’; Tues- 
day, March 31, at 4.30 p.m., D. F. Mollwo Perkin, 
F.I.C., F.C:S., “The Oil Resources of the Empire ’’; 
Wednesday, April 1, at 8 p.m., Her Highness The 
Ranee of Sarawak, “ Sarawak.’’ 


Goodrich House, Hatfield, the property of Mr. F. 
W. Speaight, whose own residence immediately ad- 
joins, has just been acquired by the Court of Governors 
of the Hatfield Gallery of Antiques, and they purpose 
opening the house in April with an exhibition of early 
English furniture. The property acquires its name 
from Thomas Goodrich, Bishop of Ely, Lord Chan- 
cellor, the last Bishop of Ely to reside in the Old Hat- 
field Palace, previous to its surrender to Henry VIII, 
and Goodrich’s Arms, quartered with those of the dio- 
cese of Ely, are carved on the east wall. The earliest 
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reference to the residence that can be found is in 1483, 
and in 1605 the owner was Sir John Leake. The work. 
people, during the recent reconstruction of the pro. 
perty, found a number of coins, also the remainder of 
a timber building that formerly stood on the site, 
This fine example of English domestic architecture is 
in itself well worth a visit. 





In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


AST week ended in almost a panic; indeed, Saturday 
was one of the most depressing days I remember. 

The rain came down steadily and prices fell faster 

than the rain. The fall was not altogether due to ‘‘bears”’ ; 
nor can we blame the weather. The news from everywhere 
was really bad. Brazil reported a serious revolution in 
Ceara, and martial law in Rio. Mexico seemed to be 
going from bad to worse, and we were told that American 
citizens had been tortured. Paris sent the gloomiest tales 
of banking troubles. Ulster was stated to be armed to 
the teeth and spoiling for a fight. A universal strike was 
promised in England, and from the United States came the 
disquieting story of a collapse in Milwaukees. Altogether, 
the week ended in a most depressing manner, but on 
Monday people began to look more cheerful.’ As a matter 
of fact, this was a necessity ; they could not long remain 
panic-stricken. As I have often said, there is nothing in 
the position of Great Britain to warrant pessimism, but 
as we are the money market of the world, disturbances in 


any other centre instantly react upon us. Here we are as~ 


sound as a bell. In most other countries over-trade and 
over-speculation have left dangerous marks which will 
take a long time to obliterate. The new issues show signs 
of falling away. I am not surprised, for such offers as 
we have had have gone badly. However, a few prospec- 
tuses have made their appearance, one of the most im- 
portant being the British American Tobacco, which, 
through the International Financial Society, offered 


#:1,400,000 5 per cent. preference. As the profits cover 


the preference interest nearly ten times over the shares are 
all right, but I should call them dear. Pacific Phosphate 
asked for £100,000 6 per cent. second preference. This 
is an extraordinary company, which makes large profits 
out of its islands in the Pacific, but the shares are held by 
a small group, and the public is not interested. Vancouver 
offered £425,700 44 per cent. debentures through Brown, 
Shipley and Co., and the issue is sound and good. Buda- 
pest is also in the market, and London is asked to find a 
million 44 per cent. bonds at 98. Thus the yield is over 
5 per cent., and I think that we shall hardly get a better 
security, as there will be a market all over the Continent, 
and the capital of Hungary is hardly likely to default. 
Tough Oakes has at last made its appearance, but my 
Canadian friends warn me very strongly to have nothing 
whatever to do with the mine, and the report of Mr. John- 
son only shows that enough ore has been developed to 
keep the mill running for six months. Therefore, those 
who follow the local advice will probably save money. 
People on the spot are much more likely to know about the 


value of the mine than we in London, who have only Mr. 


Johnson’s rather optimistic statements. 
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Money.—Money is fairly steady, and the Stock Ex- 
change had to pay 3 per cent. for the small sum that it 
needed at the settlement. There is not much chance of a 
rise, as trade is getting worse all over the world. Un- 
doubtedly, we are in for a long period of cheap money, and 
a gradual appreciation in the value of gilt-edged securities. 
Consols are, however, held now by some very ragged 
speculators, and I am afraid that until these gentlemen 
have been shaken out no rise is possible. 

ForEIGNERS.—The Foreign market has been in a most 
depressed condition. Brazil, as I have often pointed out, 
is divided against itself. The North is preparing to pro- 
claim one of the Braganza family its king and the South 
is determined to remain Republican. The proclamation of 
martial law has a much more serious import than people 
imagine. It is to the interest of all London financiers to 
allay the disquietude and keep up the price of Brazilian 
stocks; but we must not be deluded by the optimism of 
the Stock Exchange, and holders should certainly sell. 
The position in Paris does not grow any better, and the 
big banks are now in a worse state than they were some 
months ago. Whether an immediate issue of the national 
loan would help matters, no one seems to know; it was 
postponed to help the bankers, but its postponement de- 
stroyed public confidence and this reacted upon the banks, 
so that the policy is now proved wrong. I am afraid that 
until we have had a panic, the air will not clear. 

Home Rairs.—The Home Railway market slumped 
badly. Prices are now at a very tempting level, and I 
have no hesitation in advising the investor to buy Great 
Western, London and North Western, and Great Central 
1891. All these stocks yield 5 per cent., and are reason- 
ably good markets. I see little or no chance of any further 
fall. We must not forget that with a long period of cheap 
money gilt-edged securities are bound to rise. There is 
no fear of any reduction in the yield. It is true that divi- 
dends for 1914 may not be as good as they were in 1913; 
but the loss in traffics will be offset by the reduced cost 
of coal and other materials, and even if the dividends drop 
} per cent., there is still sufficient margin to maintain the 
stocks on a 5 per cent. basis, which is really all that an 
investor can expect to get on a good security. 

YANKEES.—The American market was hopelessly upset 
over the Inter-State Commerce Commission criticism of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee Railway. Of course, this is all 
ancient history as far as the railway itself is concerned ; 
but people naturally ask whether other railways have not 
also over-stated their profits. We must hear what ex- 
planation the directors have tomake. Chesapeake tumbled 
badly when the terms of the note issue were made public. 
The bankers have insisted upon very large sums being 
paid off each year; consequently, it seems almost impos- 
sible that Chesapeake can pay any dividend at all on its 
common stock. Rocks, Denvers and Missouris remain 
almost unsaleable. The Copper figures are said to be 
good, but how anyone can maintain this seems to me in- 
credible considering that the exports do not in any way 
tally with the imports registered on this side. Clearly, 
the Copper magnates in New York are hiding away copper 
with the idea of making an apparent shortage in the 
metal; but so many people have seen through the 
manceuvre that it has lost its efficacy. 

Rupper.—The Batu Caves report shows a decrease in 
the dividend, but the plantation is carefully managed and 
large sums have been placed to reserve. It is unlikely 
that the current year will give more than 50 per cent., 
at which price the shares yield 10 per cent. The Nordanal 
18 another plantation that has placed big amounts to re- 
serve, but this concern is very much over-capitalised and 
it does not seem probable that the dividend for 1914 can 
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LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1908 and 1913.) 


Notice is hereby given that the above-named Company is issuing a Prospectus, 
dated oth March, 1914, inviting Sper eee for 300,000 10 per Cent. Ordinary 
Shares of £1 each at par. The said Prospectus states amongst other things :— 

The Subscription List will open on Thursday, the 12th March, and will 

close on or before Saturday, the 14th March, 1914. 


A Copy of the Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies. 


CAPITAL - - &1,512,000, 


DIVIDED INTO 
600,000 64 per Cent. Cumulative Prefcrence Shares of £1 each, 
900,000 10 per Cent. Ordinary Shares of £1 each, 
240,000 Deferred Shares of Is. cach. 


The first issue of Shares, consisting of 600,000 Preference Shares, 600,000 of the 
Ordinary Shares and 240,000 Deferred Shares, was offered for subscription at 
par in September, 1913, and subsequently allotted. The Deferred Shares have 
been fully paid up, and 10s. per Share has been paid on the said Preference 
and Ordinary Shares 


There are no Debentures. 


DIRECTORS. 
Si ALFRED J. NEWTON, Bart., Chairman of Harrod’s Stores, Ltd (Chairman), 
17, Cumberland Terrace, London, %.W. 

RICHARD BURBIDGE, Managing Director of Harrod’s Stores, Ltd., 51, Hans 
Mansions, London, S.W . 
HERBERT BENNETT, Director of Harrod’s Stores, Ltd., Queen Anne’s Mansions, 

London, S.W. 
EDGAR COHEN, Director of Harrod’s Stores, Ltd., 8, Clarges Street, London, Ww. 
WILLIAN MENDEL, Director of Harrod’s Stores, Ltd., Basildon House, Moorgate 


Street, E.C. d ¢ 
H. K. NEWTON, MP., Director of Harrod’s Stores, Ltd., Cheshunts, Boxted, 
Essex 


R. WOODMAN BURBIDGE, General Manager of Harrod’s Stores, Ltd., 26, Hans 
Mansions, London, S.W. 
BANKERS. 
BARCLAY & CO. Ltp., 53, Lombard Street, Londen, £.C. 
LONDON & RIVER PLATE BANK, Lrp., 7, Princes Street, London, E.C. 


SOLICITORS. 
McKENNA & CO, 31-34, Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 
BROKERS. 
COHEN, LAMING, GOSCHEN & CO., 14, Austin Friars, London, E.C. 
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ISSUE AT PAR OF THE REMAINING 


300,000 10 per cent. Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 


Payable—ts. Od. per Share on application, 
4s. 0d. ,, +» On allotment, 
5s. Od. »  ©me month after allotment, 


and the balance as and when required in calls not exceeding 5s. per Share, and at 
intervals of not less than two months. The present issue of Shares will rank for 
dividend in respect of profits for the current financial year proportionately as from 
the rst March, 1914, on the full amount of 10s. per Share. 


Shareholders in this Company, Harrod’s Stores, Limited, and in Harrod’s Stores 
Founders’ Shares Company, Limited, will have preferential allotment, provided 
application is made on special forms sent to them. 


The Company was formed in September last for the purposes mentioned in its 
Memorandum of Association, and principally for the purpose of carrying on under 
the auspices of Harrod’s Stores, Limited, the business of General Stores in Buenos 
Aires. ; 

Since the formation of the Company the yo presented itself for the 
acquisition of a large plot of land facing Calle San Martin and also of acquiring 
other adjacent plots, which will enable the Company to add a considerable number 
of departments to those contemplated in first instance without curtailing their space. 

The plan issued with the said Prospectus shews :— 

(a) the freehold land—about 24,000 square feet—being the original site on 
which the building facing Calle Florida is being erected by the 
Company (coloured Pink). 

(b) the large plot of land above referred to and the adjacent plots—contain- 
ing in all about 38,000 square feet about £161,000 (coloured 
Red). 


(c) the property occupied by Thompson Muebles, Limitada (shaded Black). 


It wili be seen that the new area forms not only a most. important addition in 
size (considerably more than doubling the original area), but, what is also of t 
value, it provides an important frontage for the receipt and delivery of g on 
the Company's own land without interfering with the traffic on the main frontage. 
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The average price for the new area is about $390 m/n uare vara, and, having 
—_ to thé fact that it connects with the valuable Gaile Florida site, it is con- 
si by the Board a cheap and most valuable acquisition. 

In order to provide the purchase price already paid and to be paid of the new 
area, and towards the requirements of the extended scope of the Company’s enter- 
prise generally, the 300,000 Ordinary Shares. originally reserved in view of this 
contingency, are now offered for public subscription. 

Good progress has been made with the building facing Calle Florida, in spite of 
the very heavy rainfalls experienced in September and October last, and according 
to the latest cables the ground floor and jirst floor will be ready for trade about the 
end of this month in accordance with the original programme. 


The whole cf this issue has been underwritter. at a commission of 5 per cent., 
and an over-riding commission of 1 per cent. payable by the Company. 

The Company will pay « brokerage of 3d. per Share on all ailotments made in 
respect of applications, othe: than those made in direct relief of underwriting, 
bearing the stamp of a broker or other recognised agent. 

The Directors of this Company, in addition to the interest of Mr. W. Mendel 
and of Mr. R. W. Burbidge in the Contracts made with them as stated in the 
Prospectus, are interested by having sub-underwritten Shares of the present issue 
as follows :— 


Sir Alfred J]. Newton, Bart, has sub-underwritten 5.000 Shares for a com of § p.c. 


Mr. Richard Burbidge a 5-000 ” ” ” 
» William Mendel pa 10,000 ” ” ” 
» Edgar Cohen ~ 4,000 ” ” 
+» R. Woodman Burbidge * 3,000 ” ” ” 


» Herbert Bennett ” 1,000 rn ” ” ” 

Copies of the Prospectus and Application Forms can be obtained from the 
Bankers and Brokers of the Company. and from Harrod’s Stores, Limited (Banking 
Department), Brompton Road, S.W. 


This announcement is not an invitation to the public to subscribe for Shares, 
and applications for Shares must be made on the form issued with the said 


Prospectus 





exceed 74 per cent; therefore the shares are over-valued 
to-day. The Rubber market looks weak. 

Oir.—When will the Premier Oil and Pipe directors 
call the meeting of the ordinary shareholders? Every- 
body is asking this. The committee will insist upon the 
meeting being called and will then propose Mr. Miller, 
Mr. Norfolk, Mr. Kohler and the barrister who proposed 
the resolution at the last meeting and is conversant with 
Austrian law. These gentlemen are to replace Mr. Jack- 
son, who has resigned, Mr. Perkins, and probably 
Mr. Max Byng, together with one of the Van den Berghs. 
The Oil market generally is dull, but North Caucasians 
keep hard, and the ‘‘bulls’’ of Maikop Premier are talking 
very big. 

Mines.—The Mysore report shows slightly decreased 
profits, but the dividend of 125 per cent. is easily main- 
tained. There is enough ore to keep the mill going nearly 
five years, and the directors are determined to go down 
nearly 5,000 feet. At present price, Mysore seems fully 
valued, as the yield is falling away at depth. The East 
Rand report was frankly bad, and the shares have fallen. 
Great Cobar seems to be getting into the hands of the 
debenture holders. They will certainly foreclose unless 
the reconstruction scheme is brought out immediately. 

MIscELLangous.—The Electric Light companies have 
practically decided to have nothing to do with the pro- 
posed combine. This does not mean that they will not 
form a combine of their own, but only that they do not 
see why they should pay the promotors of the scheme a 
huge profit for doing what they might very well do them- 
selves. I do not think anyone will blame them. John 
Dewar’s report is magnificent, and White Label whisky is 
evidently as profitable as it is palatable. C. and E. Mor- 
ton’s figures show further increase, and the preference 
shares are a gilt-edged investment. 

RayMOND RaADCLYFFE. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


DICTIONARIES AS HELPERS. 


To the Editor of Tue ACaDEmy. 


Sir,—In one of the last issues of THE AcaDEMy, you 
made some relevant remarks in connection with the help- 
lessness of Dictionaries, when these guides are most 
urgently needed. To my mind, the best definition that can 


/ 





be given of a dictionary as it has hitherto been conceived 
by lexicographers—so far as unaided students are con- 
cerned, is exactly that which Doctor Johnson gives of a 
patron, viz.: ‘‘One who looks with unconcern upon a 
man struggling for life in the water, and, when he has 
reached ground, encumbers him with help.’’ 

Your remarks, sir, brought me back at once to the 
time when, after having acquired at school a thorough 
knowledge of English grammar, after having done count- 
less translations from French into English, under an 
English master, and from English into French, under a 
French master, well read in English, 1 made up my mind 
to push my fortune in the world of English journalism. I 
may say that, although I had at the time within my reach 
the best dictionaries that could be had in England and in 
France, my first attempts at earning my bread through the 
medium of English were a complete failure.* From that 
moment, till I came to England, in 1907, I may as well 
say that I never held converse with an Englishman, as 
the time spent in this respect was, on an average, about one 
hour every ten years. In order, therefore, that I might 
not lose the good accent which my English master said 
I had acquired, I had to read aloud, over and over again, 
by myself, once a week, the books that I had studied under 
him. So far as the written language is concerned, I read 
during forty years as few foreigners have ever done. I 
used to examine every sentence of a good author’s work, 
for instance, with that scrupulous attention with which a 
jeweller would examine the gems and precious stones that 
were offered for sale to him. I may say that, with the 
practical knowledge of English, which I have acquired 
here, since 1907, I might perhaps improve a little upon the 
English essay submitted to my readers further on ;7 but my 
object is to let them have some idea of the resources that 
one, scarcely acquainted witha foreign language, as actually 
spoken, can derive from a Phraseological Dictionary com- 
piled on the same lines as the one I did compile for my own 
private use. 


We will suppose a tourist to have lost his way on a wet 
evening in the country, to have had to put up at the first 
inn he could find, and to have afterwards to give a minute 
description of the persons and things that he met and saw 
at that inn. 

The first thing that the young writer has to do is to find 
out the different points that are to be treated. In the 
following narrative, they come under three heads only: 
First, the wet evening and the kind of welcome that the 
tourist receives at the inn; secondly, his general impres- 
sion of the persons and things he sees in the dining-room, 
into which he is ushered; thirdly, the description of the 
different objects that caught his eye. 

For the first head, he has only to consult his phraseo- 
logical dictionary—supposing one to have been published 
—under the letters Wea (weather); he will find all kinds 
of descriptions of Nature, in the morning, in the middle 
of the day and at night, throughout the different seasons. 
As he has to speak, here, only of a dark and very wet 
evening, in November, he will find a few dozen appro 
priate descriptions to choose from. 

Under the second head, under the letters Hou (House), 





* Some details in connection with my ordeals appeared in 
THe Acapemy of July 3, 1907. 

+ That essay is but a kind of mental free translation of 
‘*Les Aventures d’un Touriste,’’ which I read when I was 
a boy. I made it before 1907, in order to test the efficiency 
of the Phraseological Dictionary, which I have been com- 
piling for my own private use, that is to say, for the 
use of a student of English who lived far away from an 
English-speaking community. 
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the book will also give him a good many descriptions of 
exteriors as well as interiors of houses, from the ‘‘stately 
palace”’ to the humblest peasant’s cottage. 

The third head refers to smokers and their habits and 
gestures. In the dictionary, under the letters Smo 
(smokers), he will find what he requires ; but as he has to 
give portraits and gestures of the persons as well, he 
turns over the pages of the book and finds, under the letters 
Por (portraits), a gallery of portraits penned by the most 
skilful artists in the literary line. Regarding their ges- 
iures, under the letters Ges, he will have at his command 
a special chapter of gestures of persons of both sexes, from 
the gestures of old people to those of infants. 

But I notice that there are two onomatopeeias in the 
narrative—the tinkling of glasses, and the fiszling of the 
cigarette that has come into contact with some beer on 
the table. As the young writer might feel puzzled there, 
he is advised, under the circumstances, to look up his 
Phraseological Dictionary for the letters Ono (onomato- 
peia). The English language being one of the richest in 
respect of onomatopeeias, the student is sure to find, in 
alphabetical order, what he requires, from the quacking 
of ducks, the gobbling of the turkey-cock, the mooing of 
the cow, etc., to the scrooping of a rope—when, for in- 
stance, a boat is lowered into the sea from a ship. 


A Tourtist’s ADVENTURE. { 


One dark cold evening, I had lost my way in the country, 
and could not meet a single soul to help me out of my 
difficulty. The chill damp wind, which, now and then, blew 
the rain heavily into my face, compelled me to seek a tem- 
porary shelter under a tree. As it continued to rain on, 
I decided‘to make for the light that I saw in the distance, 
in the hope of finding some accommodation there for the 
night, and well I might, as the lighted house proved to 
be an inn. I knocked. A maid-servant answered the 
door. I told her what I wanted. Whilst the maid was 
tripping off to communicate the object of my visit to the 
landlord, a strong smell of tobacco was stealing towards 
me on the heavy air of the passage. I heard a sound of 
tinkling glasses, which bespoke the presence of customers 
in the dining-room. The landlord at last came up. See- 
ing in what a sad plight I was, he made up his mind to 
take advantage of the situation ; and, in order that I might 
agree at once to the exorbitant terms he subsequently en- 
forced upon me, he hesitatingly, in appearance, pretended 
at first that he could not comply with my request. his house 
being already full of customers, and there being not a 
single available room in his ‘‘hotel,” as he termed it ; but, 
that, however, if I could be satisfied with a corner in the 
lumber-room with an arm-chair for bed-accommodation, 
my dinner and the next morning’s breakfast—attendance 
included, would cost me ten shillings. I was compelled to 
conclude the bargain at the landlord’s own price. I was 
then shown into the dining-room, where the waitress 
reached me a chair. That apartment was long, narrow, 
smoky and untidy. About a dozen persons of all sorts 
and conditions of men seemed literally to have taken pos- 
session of the place, and to have had their dinner. They 
were now smoking, drinking, playing or gambling at 
dominoes and at cards. 








{ The phraseology used in this narrative was chiefly 
borrowed from some of the works of the following authors : 
W. Scott, Ch. Lever, Dickens, Besant and Rice, W. Col- 
lins, Washington Irving, Lord Lytton, Conan Doyle, and 
afew others. I had only, so to speak, to shorten this sen- 
tence, to lengthen that, to dovetail those that required no 


Shortening or lengthening to fit. In fact, I did what any | 
Student can do after a few years’ theoretical study of a | 


foreign language. 
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The famous Vauxhall ‘25’ 
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RIEFLY the Vauxhall ‘25’ meets, as does 
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a weight-carrying chassis combined with 
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happiest solution of a combination of problems 
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sized motor carriages.” Of its hill-climbing 
powers he wrote: “I do not know of a big- 
powered car in the land that shows to better 
advantage on really steep gradients on the top 
gear than does this middle-sized Vauxhall.” 


Thus when compared with very big cars tt proves 
itself possessed of capabilities at least equal to 
theirs, doing the same work on lower running costs. 
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A pianoforte, which, very likely had not been opened 
for years, judging from the use that was made of it, was 
in one corner, littered with half a dozen empty bottles, an 
old-fashioned cruet, a tray and tea-things, some glasses, 
and a heap of crockery, which the servant had not yet 
had time to clear, 


Just in the middle of the room, on the right-hand side, 
was a bookease, in pretty good condition ; it was filled with 
a heap of magazines, thumbed to pieces; it contained be- 
sides a bible, a copy of Shakespeare’s plays and a few of 
Dickens’s novels, the bindings of some of which were 
actually dropping off the books from damp. A great pile 
of newspapers lay by, ona stool. On the walls were hung 
two or three landscapes that were intended to enliven the 
dismal appearance of the room. The table in the centre 
and the sideboard opposite the bookcase looked like mere 
monuments of neglected mahogany. Some of the chairs 
seemed to be fast succumbing to time. 

ADOLPHE BERNON. 


|The concluding portion of M. Bernon’s letter will 
appear in our next issue.—Ep. ] 


THE MUSICAL AWAKENING IN RUSSIA. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 

Sir,—In your comment on my recent lecture at the 
Imperial Institute in to-day’s issue, you appear to question 
the suggestion I put forth, to the effect, that music is the 
child of romanticism. The misapprehension of my true 
meaning is due to the limitations of a single lecture which 
rarely permit of the filling in of explanatory detail between 
the main lines of the argument, and—it may well be 
advanced—to my own imperfect mode of expression. 

It is true that the earliest manifestations of music arise 
from the natural yearning for rhythmic form. But rhythm 
—in spite of its necessity in almost every phase of musical 
activity—is only one of the ingredients of the language of 
music; and it is possible to conceive a lengthened period 
in the evolution of national music practically restricted to 
the development of the rhythmic instinct. Before music is 
able to advance as an art, the mental and spiritual (using 
the word in its widest sense) atmosphere of a country must 
be such, that the real message of the art may be 
apprehended in all its significance. May it not be said to 
be the same with nations as with individuals? All, in 
some form or another, possess the desire of and the feeling 
for rhythm. But many never emerge from their primary 
rhythmic consciousness. Those, however, who allow the 
action of healthy imagination stimulated by liberal culture 
and generous thought to take possession of their 
lives, are in a position, if they are willing to take the 
plunge, to appreciate and to love the higher message en- 
shrined in music. In this sense, therefore, I submit that 
music the art—as opposed to its elementary phases—is in 
truth the offspring of cultured romanticism. 

Kindly yours, 
Tulse Hill, S.W. ERNEST FowLges. 
March 9, 1914. 


JOTTINGS FOR THE WORD-BOOKS. 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 


Sir,—The following phrases from ‘‘P. Wilkins’’ (pub- 
lished in 1751) ought to be added to those with which R. 
Paltock has already enriched The Oxford Dictionary. 

Vol. I. Concovian = French Congolais, belonging to 





— 


Congo. p. 51.; ‘for there was a much larger Village of 
Congovians in our Way.”’ 

Bippy. p. 204. ‘Like Barn-door Fowls to the Name of 
Biddy.”’ . 

Fiuck=the flick, or fur, of a rabbit. p. 88., “‘tho’ } 
had the perfect Fluck of a Rabbit.’’ 

BLACKISH. p. 130. ‘‘I caught a blackish Fish withoy 
Scales.’ The Dictionary gives no specimen of this word 
between 1803 and 1611. 

CHECKER-WISE. p. 108. ‘“‘, crossing one another 
checker-wise and tyed together.”’ 

TENTER. p. 269. ‘‘I was upon the Tenter whilst he 
spoke.”’ : 

Trumps. p. 147. ‘‘But the Strangeness of her Dress 
put me to my Trumps to conceive either what it was, or 
how it was put on.” 

Vol. 2. Husu. p. 133. ‘‘Perceiving the Ragam stil] 
hush.” The Dictionary gives no instance between 1813 
and 1702. 

The Oxford Union Society, Epwarp S. Dopscsov, 

February 28, 1914. 


EDUCATION CONTROVERSY. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 
Sir,—In the article ‘‘ Education Controversy,’’ last week, 
is a misprint, doubtless due to my indistinct writing. 


‘*Humorists of the Renaissance’’ should read ‘‘Humanists 
of the Renaissance.’’ P. A. M.S: 
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